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It's meat eating weather—the 
kind when people call for plen- 
ty of delicious, appetizing, stick- 
to-the-ribs ham, bacon, sausage 
and specialties. 


You can make real profits in to- 
day’s market by making the 
right kind of delicious process- 
ed meats and meat products, 
getting highest yields consistent 
with quality, giving your prod- 
ucts appetizing appearance to 
spur initial demand and extra- 
fine flavor to build repeat busi- 
ness. 


You can do all these things 
by properly using Fearn ingre- 
dients, without changing regular 
formulas and methods, at sub- 
stantially no difference in cost- 
per-pound of finished product. 
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FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOES 





These are the 
“Whys ‘of Buffalo 





Grinders... 








QU ALITY — because the mach. 


ine is built to live 
up to an 80-year-old reputation 9 
integrity and experience. 
— because there is no mashing g 
burning. 
— because cleaner cutting increase 
yields. 


DURABILITY —because ¢ 


quiet, vibro 
tionless operation. 

— because the Helical Gear Drive 
completely enclosed and seale 
in a bath of oil— positive lub 
cation of the working parts. 


C AP ACITY — because Helicd 


Gear Drives ar 

more efficient, smoother-running. 

—because there is no surging « 
stalling — no reforking. 





A Buffalo representative will be glad to give you complete details or we invite you 


to write for a catalog describing Buffalo Grinders. 
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John E. Smith’s Sons Co. - 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Sales and service offices in principal cities 








@ Nitrate and nitrite and sodium chloride are inseparable 








in Prague Powder crystals. No danger of their shifting 








and settling to throw your cure out-of-balance. 
Griffith’s exclusive ‘flash fusing” process does what 
dry-mixing fails to do . . . chemically unites them in 


balanced, fluffy, fast-dissolving curing crystals! And 


— “8 ee as i! laboratory control assures you of a uniform cure—from 
° 


the top to the bottom of every Prague Powder drum. 


Get details without delay by writing today. 
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Robert Gair A 


About April 1, 1948, our new} K 


come into production at Port} \ 


modern Mill will supply the| t 





fabrication into Corrugated) ¢ 


Nine Gair Box Plants located g 
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FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING|C 
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Announcement! 


Kraft Liner Board Mill will 
Wentworth, Ga. This high speed 


tonnage of Liner Board for 





dj Shipping Containers by the 


d at 


N. TONAWANDA, N.Y. PORTLAND, CONN. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
UTICA, N.Y. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. CLEVELAND, O. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK “ . TORONTO 


CONTAINERS © PAPERBOARD 
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REFRIGERATES ANY TRUCK 
AT LOWER COST! 





economical! 


Dp) INDUCTION 
CONDITIONER 
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Original cost of the Air Induction Air Conditioner is amazingly low—just a 
fraction of the purchase price of most other cooling systems. 


It’s compact, sturdy—and so light that your payloads are 
increased by hundreds of pounds. 


You deliver 100% of your payload every day, thanks to air induction and 
natural ice, the best way to prevent discoloration, shrinkage and sweating. 
By completely eliminating spoilage, the unit quickly pays for itself. 


Your truck becomes a storage ice box. Even when the motor is not in 
operation, a steady flow of chilled air cools the truck, saves 
labor and trouble of overnight unloading. 


Trouble-free operation means low maintenance cost, no servicing or need 
for replacement parts. Only mechanical part is the 6-volt DC motor. 


Installation is easy and quick, about twenty minutes. And the unit can be 
readily taken out during the winter months for extra space. 


p) INDUCTION 
J CONDITIONER 








For free booklet and full information write Dept. C 


AIR INDUCTION ICE BUNKER CORPORATION 
122 WEST 30TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, WN. Y. 
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af and similar 
o the magic of 
Pliofilm, tran oodyear Research. 


Actual experience proves, that in Pliofilm, meat loaf shrinkage is 
cut 97% — resulting in big savings to packers and retailers. 


Moreover, Pliofiim has other important advantages that have earned 
it industry-wide recognition as the standout packaging material for 
cooked meats. By preventing air or moisture transfer, it keeps the 
contents at its best for long periods. It prevents mold contamination 
or discoloration, even at room temperatures. It’s easily and eco- 
nomically applied. And the fact that it is transparent and responds 
beautifully to multi-color printing means brighter, more sales- 


appealing display. PREVENTS MOLD 


Pliofilm, too, is receiving broad acceptance as a packaging material . 
for pre-cut frozen meats, bacon, sausages and other meat items. AIR-TIGHT SEAL 


If you’re not yet using Pliofilm, it will pay you to get all the facts PRINTS PERFECTLY 
on this money-saving, quality-protecting wrap. Write: Goodyear. ' 
Chemical Products Division, Pliofilm Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 








Everything 18 better in snopes 
GOOD/YYEAR 


“Pfle.~2.1. m0 contncae Te @ mutter Cxstons THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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THE LIPTON SMOKE UNIT 
and SMOKEHOUSE HEATER 


with Thermostatic Control 
‘‘Revolutionizes the Smoking Process’”’ 


The LIPTON SMOKE UNIT gives you distinct benefits such as @ WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY 
increased sanitation, no sparks in houses, improved quality of 

product. It 4 eonere —_ Bway giving a 0 AND WHY THE UNIT PAYS ITS 
distribution in the house and produces better tasting products 

by washing the impurities from the smoke. Saves cleaning COST IN A VERY SHORT TIME: 
expenses by eliminating deposits of tar, soot and resin on walls, 

cages, doors and products. The unit may be connected to 1. Eliminates fire hazard. 





several houses and used without or with 


The LIPTON SMOKEHOUSE HEATER —This gas heater gives 2. Sawdust bill cut in half. 
perfect control of temperature in the house through thermostatic 
regulators and does away with dangerous open flames in the 3. Delivers clean smoke at the 
smokehouse. It assures uniform temperatures throughout the te of 500 ft a 

house and complete circulation of heat and smoke, regardless rate 0 cu. i. per min. 
of weather conditions and outside temperatures. Smoking 





time and shrinkage are considerably reduced. 4. Eliminates need for clean- 
The combination of the LIPTON SMOKE UNIT and the LIPTON ing smokehouse walls. 
SMOKEHOUSE HEATER solves the problem of making the 

smokehouses not only sanitary and clean, but also fireproof. 5. Provides good circulation of 


LIPTON SMOKE UNIT shown below is equipped with our auto- 
matic saw dust feeder. This —— sores 8 can be installed 
in present or in new units an increase efficiency to a con- ‘ 
siderable extent. Operates at three different speeds, distributes 6. Permits better temperature 

saw dust evenly and frees control and less shrinkage. 
the operator for other 
duties. 


smoke to all parts of house. 










7. Saves materially on clean- 
cages and trees, since no 
creosote is deposited on 
them. 


8. Smoked products have 
better, more uniform color. 


9. Eliminates streaking and 
spotting of product. 








Write for details, prices and a new 


booklet or ask a representative to call. 


MARTIN H. LIPTON CO., INC. 


32 Tenth Avenue ° New York 14, N. Y. 
Patented in the U.S. 
and foreign countries. MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE 6 LIPTON SMOKE UNIT 
“conrad” SMOKEHOUSE HEATER 
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PEEDING 
GRINDERS AND SAWS 


Whar A WORKHORSE! The Butcher Boy B-56 


grinder turns out 4500 to 6000 pounds every hour of every day for 
years without trouble, with minimum maintenance. 


Whar A TIME-SAVER! Fiat-bottomed stainless-steel 
pon 24x48 inches holds 400 pounds or more 

ot cany walling height; Gente A-tnow soem Yor mining ane Seeing \ 
Spiral bowl for blending without mashing. 


Irs SANITARY —Pan wipes clean in a jiffy; motor ond 
drive enclosed in steel cabinet, pro- 

tected from water or steam yet fully ventilated. 
Sparkling white baked enamel finish. 


5 h.p. motor, ball thrust bearing protected by 
drain, oversize squore coupling, fine-grain Meehanite® bowl, 


Anomner WORK-SAVER! The Butcher Boy B-16 sawhas _ 
the largest capacity of any commercial-type meat, , 
fish and bone cutter—15'%4” wide, 18” high! All the 
Boy features—one-minute blade change without 

unloading tables; foolproof red-line tension gauge; 
one-set thickness gauge; rigid V-wheel table 
suspension; quickly removable blade clean- 
NT, ae eee 
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Naturally, sausages have a fine smoky flavor in 


Armour Natural Casings 


Smoke penetrates evenly, deeply, easily, through Armour Natural Cas- 


flavor your customers prefer. 


ings. Yes, Anmour Natural Casings give your sausages the fine smoky ) 


Use these fine natural casings to give your sausages 


all of these advantages: 


Appetizing Appearance Inviting Tenderness 
Finest Smoked Flavor 
Protected Freshness Utmost Uniformity 


ARMOUR 


ee 
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Yes, for more than forty years Wirebound Boxes have served 54 
Meat Packers by providing the safest, most economical : 
means of shipping meat products of all kinds. 
Because Wirebounds can be ready to’ pack in less than a 7 
minute, can be closed in a matter of seconds, can withstand _ 


» 


extreme moisture and temperature conditions and ; 


fake rough handling in all phases of warehousing and shipping - + : 


a 


& Ae ©. Rey Oh oe 
ua * nde - ae ee 
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YOU CAN CON 


THE NEW DUTTON EzonoMI5 [ 
10 


AVAILABLE | 



























OIL Burns either light 


or heavy oil 


GAS Burns any type of 
low pressure gas 





Converted 
to Any Fuel 
Overnight 








COAL Either baat or stoker fired. 


Grates are permanent part of boiler. 


This year all three basic fuels will be short in many sections 
of the country, but you can avoid costly shutdowns due to 
lack of fuel by installing a Dutton Economist. The Economist 
can be switched from any one of the three common fuels 

. coal, oil or gas . . . to any other overnight. It burns 
all three with equal high efficiency. But Dutton Economist 
advantages don’t stop with this coming year. Every season 
you can use whichever fuel gives you the lowest steam cost, 
repeating your saving year after year. 


ECONOMIST FEATURES — The Economist is of the well- 


known thoroughly-proved natural draft HRT type. All 
bricking, grating, insulation and other internal parts are 


THE C. H. 


Please send me full information and specifications on: 
(0 Dutton Economist convertible steam generator 

F () V r A N Y LJ Dutton Econotherm oil and gas fired steam generator 
NAME 


installed at the factory and the complete boiler is shipped 
on steel skids so that it may be set down anywhere without 
special foundations. 

Don’t get caught by a fuel shortage now, or in the 
future, and don’t buy a makeshift. Get Dutton for full 
efficiency all the time. Write today for Bulletin EC-64. 


The Dutton Econotherm, a complete package-type 
boiler for gas and oil firing only. Induced Draft 

. Rotary Combustion . . . Guaranteed 80% Effi- 
ciency . . . Automatic Operation and many other 
exclusive Dutton features. For full information on 
the Econotherm, ask for Bulletin EC-56. 





Cc. H. DUTTON CO., 605 Gibson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





COMPANY 
ADDRESS 














nen wen wneend 


CITY STATE 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





605 GIBSON STREET . 
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For faster, better piping jobs 
get everything from CRANE 





































Anall-Crane installation! That’s a sure 
way to keep piping jobs moving 
swiftly and smoothly—from design to 
erection to maintenance. Crane qual- 
ity throughout—in valves, fittings, pipe, 
accessories, and fabricated piping— 
makes dependable performance a 
foregone conclusion. 





Look at this steam header installation for example. 
Every piping item is from Crane. That means all 
the benefits of standardization . . . all the benefits 
of this 3-way advantage: 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s 
most complete selection of steel, iron, 
brass and alloy piping materials for all 
power, process, and general service 
applications. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials— 
helping you to get the best installation 
and to avoid needless delays on jobs. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item—as- 

suring uniform dependability and dura- 

bility in every part of piping systems. 
CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 






































BRICATE? 


FAC PING 











(Right) 47XR—A GOOD NUMBER TO REMEMBER 
for 150-Pound Cast Steel Wedge Gate Valves, 
for tough steam services up to 750° F., for 
water, oil, air, gas, etc., up to 500° F. 
Finest Crane quality design and construc- 
tion throughout, with tight, long-lasting 
Exelloy to Nickel Alloy seating. 
Sizes: 2-in. and larger; screwed, 
flanged, or welding ends. See 
your Crane Catalog. 






Steam service piping completely 
equipped by Crane. 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING | 
AND HEATING | 





FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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r saved this hot water user 


NEARLY €3000 IN ONE YEAR! 



























All Industrial Hot Water Users Will Be Interested in These Facts: 


Mr. B. O. Westerberg is shown with the Pick 
Storage Type Instant Water Heater which re- 
placed the bulky storage tank in his Chicago 
laundry, and effected a yearly savings of 
$2930.00 in his plant. 


A 50% reduction in his coal bill was Mr. 
Westerberg’s biggest saving. The Pick Heater 
produced additional savings on water bills and 
maintenance. 


Pick Units are working similar economies today 
wherever hot water in quantity is an industrial 
requirement . . . in meat packing, food packing, 


tanning, dairy, and laundry plants throughout 
the country. 


Pick Heaters come in seven sizes, with top-rated 
hot water flow of 12,000 gallons per hour. Pick’s 
exclusive “Pressurizer Piston” assures you of 
INSTANT hot water ...without a minute’s delay 
... through SAFE, QUIET, AUTOMATICALLY 
REGULATED steam injection. ABSOLUTE 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL is an operating 
feature also made possible by the patented 
“Pressurizer Piston.” 


There’s no delay; no danger; no temperature 
variation. If you're an industrial hot water user 
... Check up on Pick today! 


Write Dept. NP 148 
for descriptive literature. 


Wade by PICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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SYLVANIA’ CASINGS 
Sr Golye Gabemel 


TASTY SALAMI gains extra appetite appeal when 
packed in Sylvania Casings. They stuff evenly .. . 
give full rounded ends... make a toothsome show 
in the display case. 

You can depend on Sylvania Casings for easy 
stuffing and tying. They can take the gaff of the 
smokehouse and cooking vats. Your name and 
trademark printed on Sylvania Casings identify 


you with your product... help you build a brand 
following. 









— 


Nk OR RE RN A Ee 


SYLVANIA DIVISION american viscose corPORATION 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
Plant: Fredericksburg, Virginia * General Sales Office: 305 E. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Casings Division: 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Distributor for Canada: Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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DEHAIRERS 





BOSS Jumbo Dehairer 





BOSS Dehairers are made in four sizes to meet the requirements 
of all plants. The Jumbo Dehairer, shown here, has a capacity of 
750 hogs per hour when installed as a single unit. This capacity is 
increased to 1200 hogs per hour when a Two Way Unit is installed. 

Hogs enter the Jumbo Dehairer via an endless conveyor with 
overlapping side flights. During the scraping operation the hogs 
are revolved under a hot water spray and propelled slowly toward 
the discharge door. Here they may be held for further scraping or 
discharged onto the gambreling table, as desired. 


BOSS Universal Dehairer 





The BOSS Universal Dehairer is similar in design and 
construction to the Jumbo. It has a capacity of 200 
hogs per hour. 

As shown here it is mounted on a BOSS Cast Iron 
Hot Water Box with Hair Convefor. This box and hair 
conveyor makes practical the recirculation of hot water 
to spray pipes in the scraper chamber. It is furnished as 
extra equipment and may be installed in connection with 


the Jumbo as well as with the Universal Dehsirer. 





This is the BOSS Grate 
Dehairer. Capacity 120 
hogs per hour. In one 
operation this machine 
will handle a 600 pound 
carcass or 600 pounds 
of carcasses. It has man- 
ually controlled, power 
operated throw-in and 
throw-out with controls 


located for convenient °OSS Grate Dehairer 





operation by the scalder. Hot water spray pipes are standard 


equipment. Motors can be mounted on either side. 


And here is the BABY _—__—_—— 
BOSS Dehairer. Capac- 
































ity 70 hogs per hour. ~ 
This machine will also 
clean, in one opera- = 
tion, one or more hogs 

weighing up toa total 

of 600 pounds. The 

throw-in and throw-out is manually operated. Hot water spray 


pipes are standard equipment. 








BOSS Dehairers may be purchased as units for existing departments or we will design a complete BOSS dehairing department to 


fit your available floor space. In either case, our engineering service is at your disposal. Write for particulars. 


THE Cncinnedt wrens SUPPLY COMPANY 





CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


“Bes¥ Roy BR ©35 


QOD LO LOLOL OO DOO LD LILO LPO OLD OLD OLD PO 
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Give Your Product 
More “Buy-Appeal” 


Cut Production Costs! 


Ritter Diced Sweet Red Peppers are our own special 
deluxe breed — developed for extra-rich red color, 
extra-crisp, firm texture. Result: your product will 
look more eye-appealing, and slice cleaner! All this 
—and with lower production cost, too! Ritter Diced 
Sweet Red Peppers not only cost less, but save time 
because they are ready-to-use—just open the can. No 


waste, no spoilage. 






keep indefinitely. Ideal for 


any meat or cheese a. 






B® Trial Supply 


Mail this coupon today! 


Please send, free, one #10 can Ritter Diced Sweet Red Peppers. 


Your ny: 





Stree 





City and state: 





Your name: 




















F, BORCHMANN, Treasurer @ A. W. VOORHEES, Secretary 


@ 
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‘SCREW SOCKET 
DOUBLE OIL SEAL 






















WHERE IMPROVED DESIGNING 


HERRINGBONE GEAR SHAFT 
HERRINGBONE PINION SHAFT 


COUPLING 





MOTOR 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 


7 TWMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
7 
OIL DRAIN 
0 
| PERFECT GRINDING 
tor ' Res \ wt ey a, ’ 
w. 
M., 
gle 
- large vias throat opening and expanded screw thread 
under this opening, ‘allow the meat to be drawn into the @ SILENT DRIVE 
sles is no mashing, heating or backing-up of the eiiiteds The FEED 
: fully enclosed Hetringbone-gear Drive and large roller 
j bearings assure the most silent and efficient drive. You will @ TIMKEN BEARINGS 
want to know more about this Greater Grinder. Write for @ HEAVY 
- descriptive literature today. CONSTRUCTION 
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@ NO FRICTION OR 
MASHING 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 So. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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BARLIANT-~» COMPANY 


Presents the first modern, automatic 


FROZEN MEAT SLICER 





















*« 


ee It’s New! 
x 
It’s 

Precision- | 

Built! | 











dee 


This revolutionary, new machine has been developed in co- @ AUTOMATIC SAFE OPERATION 
operation with the packinghouse industry by a leading 
manufacturer of precision built equipment. Possibility of in- 


@ SAFE, LOW-VOLTAGE MANUAL CONTROLS 


jury to the operator has been greatly reduced. Automatic 


Ee 


feed frees the operator during slicing operation thus reduc- 
ing man hours required. Rapid reversing feed bar permits @ STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION é 
the loading of 200 pounds of meat at a time. The complete 
cutting cycle takes 40 seconds without operator attention. : 
All surfaces in contact with the product (except knife and @ PRODUCTION CAPACITY DOUBLED ' 
knife support) are of reinforced stainless steel. Table top ; 
x stainless steel heavily reinforced by nee structural @ UNIFORM SLICES... VARIABLE THICKNESS 
ramework. The complete enclosure permits quick and easy 
cleaning. Full oversize ball and roller bearings at critical 
moving points and double crank gears equalize pressure @ ONLY 3 TO 5 H. P. REQUIRED 
on the knife and minimize vibration. All moving parts ex- 
cept the knife are completely enclosed and can be serviced 
by simply removing inspection plates. Its capacity of “er 
25,000 pounds per hour is accomplished with a three to ( BROKER 
five H. P. motor. Write today for further particulars on this BARLIANT alt COMPANY geet 
sensationally new machine. 


ADELPHI BUILDING © 7070 N. CLARK ST. © CHICAGO 26 © SHELDRAKE 3313 
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Locker plant operators, meat packers, brew- 
ers, and frozen food processors can profit by 
the experience of the Army Air Forces at the 
Eglin Field Climatic Hangar in Florida. 
OLS There Fiberglas* Thermal Insulations were 
used to hold temperatures ranging as low as 
70° F. below zero!—and up to 165° F. above 
zero. 

The high insulating efficiency of Fiberglas 
Insulations results from the countless tiny 
air spaces enclosed in a light-weight, wool- 
like blanket of long, fine fibers of glass—a 


Tne eae 





Goa Med, feet (uo Foldlei-! 


and will not retain odors, offers no food for 
rodents or vermin. This basic material is fur- 
ther processed into forms that meet the de- 
sign and application specifications of the archi- 
tects, refrigeration engineers and contractors 
engaged in this type of building construction. 


You'll find ‘profitable reading in the story 
of the Eglin Field installation, contained in the 
two folders illustrated above—and ‘“‘Fiber- 
glas Low-Temperature Insulations’’. Ask for 
forms B-47-16, I-47-5 and I-47-3. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 842, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in principal cities. 

In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





NESS material that will not rot or decay, is odorless 
Rg sale y go OWENS-CORNING 





Off.) for a variety of 





gles c en. tm 066 wh Fat 
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Since 1914 Globe has specialized in the 
manufacture of equipment expressly 
for the Meat Packing Industry, with 
the result that Globe has become the 
outstanding authority wherever the 
re U-t-$te pale bate Rbt-1- Mop Mt) ol-lobt-V6t 1-10 MB oat -(od ab tate 
ery is required, from a shackle to 
a 20,000-pound-per-hour Roto-Cut 
Meat Processor. 

Globe’s new 750-page Catalog, scien- 
abs Tot- VOR AMS alepbal-t-ba-\c MB cc) Md al ME balc ttl -taae 
Med at Me aatel-jatolobaah oJ (-34-Mot-ba- Slots Me} Mi a-tol ate 


nical data on every phase of packing 
aVohbt-1-B shavlel-te ht tae 

Globe salesmen, each a practical 
expert in this field, are conveniently 
located to assist you in properly 
selecting equipment to help you SAVE 
MAN HOURS, EFFECT ECONOMIES IN 
PRODUCTION, TO MAINTAIN OPERATOR 


SAFEGUARDS AND RELIEVE WORKER FA- 
TIGUE IN YOUR PLANT. 


For any packing house problem you 
may have, remember to call Globe. 


33 years serving the Meat Packing Industry with expertly designed equipment. 
tho GLOBE @ 
Whe ronypany 
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ACTIVITIES covered the three days, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13 and 14, with headquarters at the 
Fairmont hotel in San Francisco, WERE AT- 
TENDED by 870 packers, sausage manufac- 
turers, associate members and friends of the 
i industry and included a DINNER DANCE in 

which 475 persons participated, a LUNCH- 
EON-FASHION SHOW for the ladies at- 
tended by 250 and an EXHIBIT of packing- 
house equipment and supplies in which 52 firms 
took part (see pages 41, 43, 53 and 57). 


NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD is 
Henry Coffin, Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, 
est oast ac ers Wash., while E. F. Forbes, San Francisco, was 
reelected president and general manager. Other 
officers are listed on page 59. 





W. kk F ‘ At the meetings members heard Albert T. Luer 
take a LOOK AT THE SITUATION (page 

or / raternize 24); E. F. Forbes report on ASSOCIATION 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 

(page 24); Irving R. Glass analyze the OUT- 

LOOK FOR HIDES AND LEATHER (see 

and Talk Problems page 27); Dr. George H. Hart stress IMPOR- 
TANCE OF BY-PRODUCTS (see page 31); 

Louis Hageman emphasize the NECESSITY 

OF UNIFORM COST FIGURING (see page 

. 34); Dr. C. U. Duckworth support GOVERN.- 

at Their Second MENT-PAID MEAT INSPECTION (see 
page 39); Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney warn 

of THE MENACE OF MONOPOLY (page 

40); ASSOCIATION OFFICERS AND 

a COMMITTEES report (see pages 24 and 26); 

-ANNUG eeting F. E. Mollin describe FOOT-MOUTH DIS- 
EASE DANGER (see page 47); George R. 

Dressler invite RETAILER-PACKER CO. 

OPERATION (see page 51); Preston Richards 

° s analyze AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK FOR 
in San Francisco 1948 (see page 56); G. Norman Winder de- 
scribe the PROPOSED LAMB PROGRAM 


(see page 63), and H. V. Kaltenborn take A 
LOOK AT THE WORLD. 


PICTURES of many who attended the conven- 
tion will be found on pages 29, 33, 37 and 61. 
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Forbes Describes Association Activities and Achievements 
Luer Discusses Regional and National Problems of Industry 





Proceedings of WSMPA Convention 


major recession in commodity 

prices, officers of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association told 
the members at their second annual con- 
vention at the Fairmont hotel in San 
Francisco on February 12, 13 and 14 
that they must be cautious in their 
inventory policies and price expecta- 
tions, know their costs, cultivate ef- 
ficiency and diversity and cooperate in 
the solution of such regional industry 
problems as labor relations and freight 
rates and such national industry prob- 
lems as packer-pay meat inspection and 
price ceiling and rationing proposals. 


G major r in the atmosphere of a 


One of the keynote speeches was made 
by Albert T. Luer of the Luer Packing 
Co., Los Angeles, retiring chairman of 
the board of the association, and an- 
other (see top right) by E. F. Forbes, 
president and general manager of 
WSMPA. 


Noting the magnetic attraction west- 
ward of midwestern meat supplies as a 
result of the Coast area’s leap in popu- 
lation—a gain of 40 per cent since 1940 
compared with an 8.9 per cent increase 
for the country as a whole—Luer 
warned that although inshipments up to 
now have been mainly pork, price level- 
ing in the eastern states might well 
bring Corn Belt carcass beef and cuts 
to the Pacific Coast section. 


He stated that although Coast pack- 
ers are forced to compete at a disad- 
vantage with lower cost product because 
of the freight rate structure and high 
labor expense, they have been able to 
build up their defenses and modernize 
and diversify their operations to keep 
their share of the volume. 


Citing his own firm as an example of 
how good operations pay off, the chair- 
man pointed out that the Luer company 
has always insisted on good hide takeoff 
and held its cut hides down to % to 1% 
per cent, Hides such as these always 
sell at a premium. Watchfulness with 
respect to inedible rendering has enabled 
the firm to produce grease with 1 per 
cent f.f.a., No. 1 color and 4/10 of 1 
per cent MIU. Under this quality con- 
trol program the company is able to 
realize from $90 to $110 more per car 
than the standard price. 


“In this connection,” said Luer, “we 
suggest that every processor establish 
a laboratory in his own plant for the 
purpose of checking quality control of 
all his production. Our soap grease is 
sampled every day in our laboratory 
which accounts for its high quality. The 
laboratory is also used to check yields 
in the sausage department, as well as 
for bacteria count, in various depart- 
ments, of cutting boards, tables and 
equipment, walls and ceilings. 


“Another substantial saving has been 
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E. F. FORBES 


A. T. LUER 


made by installing an underground 
storage tank capable of holding a car- 
load or more of fuel oil. This enabled us 
to buy heavier, cheaper fuel oil which 
also runs high in Btu. The saving in 
fuel cost amortized the expense of in- 
stallation in less than one year. 


“Another saving can be made by the 
processor who does boning. To cook the 
bones and sell the grease and the cooked 
bones will bring in from $12 to $15 
more per ton than by selling green 
bones as such.” 


Much remains to be done in the field 
of labor-management relations, accord- 
ing to Luer. 


“We, who are in the managerial posi- 
tion, have a great responsibility,” he 
asserted, “We have a selling job to do, 
not only with organized labor but with 
our own employes. So-called big busi- 
ness is beginning to realize that it is as 

(Continued on page 63.) 





OLD AND NEW CHAIRMEN 


Henry L. Coffin (left), president, Gibson 
Packing Co., Yakima, Wash., and new 
chairman of the board of directors for 
WSMPA, poses with Albert T. Luer, presi- 
dent, Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, re- 
tiring board chairman. Both men are well 
known throughout the industry. 


EMBERSHIP goal of the West- 
M ern States Meat Packers Asso- 

ciation for 1948 is 300 firms, 
E. F. Forbes, president of the group 
told its members in his convention re- 
port on association achievements and 
activities during the past year. He said 
that WSMPA showed “a very healthy 
gain in membership” in 1947-48. 

Several of the association’s objectives 
for 1947-48 have been achieved, accord- 
ing to Forbes. These included: 

a) The establishment of Market News 
Service offices at Los Angeles and Port- 
land to provide the Mountain-Pacific 
area with the greatest news service 
coverage on dressed meat of any sec- 
tion of the country. 


b) Elimination of export controls on 
hides in April, 1947. Hides have been at 
much higher levels since controls were 
lifted. 

c) Aiding the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor in securing an appropriation to 
make a survey of wages and working 
conditions in independent 


cial breakdown for the nine western 
states. 

d) Aiding the Bureau of the Census 
in obtaining funds to make the Census 
of Manufactures of 1947. 

Noting that efforts to secure removal 
of export controls on lard, tallow and 
grease had been unsuccessful, Forbes 


asserted that export allocations had | 
been increased tremendously to the ad- © 


vantage of the industry. 

Restoration of funds for government 
rather than packer support of federal 
meat inspection is one of the continuing 
goals of WSMPA. Forbes stated that a 
bill will be introduced to restore these 
funds and it is hoped that all segments 
of the meat industry will get behind it. 

After describing the association’s 
bulletin service, work on subsidy re- 
capture and activities in connection with 
the purchase of petroleum products, 
tires, cleansing materials, stockinettes 
and other supplies, the president said 
that two definite programs for health 
and accident insurance for employes of 
member companies have been submitted 
to the board of directors, Either plan 
will represent a definite saving to mem- 
bers’ employes from the rates now being 
paid on this type of policy by individual 
companies. 

The association has endeavored 
throughout the year to furnish informa- 
tional service on the various items of 
wages, working conditions, etc., affect- 
ing member companies. 

“We want to reiterate what we said 
to labor at last year’s meeting,” Forbes 
declared. “It must take a good look at 
the situation here in the far west where 
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its labor rates at the present time are 
on the average from 35 to 40 per cent 
higher than those at the present time in 
the Midwest. Continuous increases de- 
manded of this area will only result in 
labor pricing itself out of the market 
through the elimination of small packers 
who cannot meet midwestern competi- 
tion because of this extreme labor differ- 
ential.” 

Forbes asserted that the association 
has been active in the matter of freight 
rates and has been watchful for every 
move by those interests which would 
reduce freight rates westbound on fresh 
meats and packinghouse products. 
WSMPA has participated in the Ex 
Parte 166 proceedings, in which the 
carriers asked for increased rates, and 
has joined with producers in opposing 
increased rates on livestock. A new low 
rate on dressed hogs from Chicago to 
Pacific Coast points was also opposed by 
the group and WSMPA has attempted 
to persuade transcontinental lines to 
eliminate the three-stop privilege on 
meats and packinghouse products west- 
bound. 


“There has been a considerable im- 
provement in the quality of hides pro- 
duced in the Mountain-Pacific area 
since the formation of the association 
hide committee and since its recom- 
mendations were made to the member- 
ship for improvement in the takeoff, 
cure and delivery of these hides,” 


| Forbes reported. “We feel that we are 


making definite strides towards estab- 
lishing a recognized Pacific Coast 
standard for hides. However, there are 
many weak spots in our territory where 
little or no improvement has been made 
and we hope to intensify our campaign 
in those spots.” 


High Prices Cause Concern 


After describing WSMPA work in 
opposition to proposals to revive ration- 
ing and price control, Forbes asserted 
that there is much concern about high 
prices. 

“Our packers observe,” said he, “that 
consumers are spending a larger per- 
centage of their income for meat than 
has been considered normal. While this 
might be due to a fundamental change 
in the demand for meat because of high 
incomes, yet we know there are still 
shortages of other things for which 
consumers might spend their money. 


“Historically, meat prices have never 
stayed out of line with the general price 
level very long. In 1921 when prices 
were high the consumer was spending 
6.33 per cent of his disposable income 
for meat. Today he is spending 6.40 per 
cent, practically the same percentage 
as in 1921. The Department of Agricul- 
ture told us the other day that con- 
sumers spent 5.70 per cent of their dis- 
posable income for meat during the 
period 1924 through 1935, and this 
figure is about the normal amount for 
meat purchases. So today, consumers 
are spending a larger percentage of dis- 
posable income for meat than they have 
normally spent in the past. This is also 
true for most other foods.” 





SOME OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF ASSOCIATION FOR 1948 
Among the officers and directors who will lead WSMPA for the coming year are (back 
row, left to right): James DeVine, American Packing & Provision Co., Ogden, Utah, 
vice president; George H. Lincoln, Standard Packing Co., Los Angeles, treasurer; O. B. 
Joseph, James Henry Packing Co., Seattle, Wash., director; Marshall Anderson, King’s 
Packing Co. Inc., Nampa, Ida., director; W. S. Greathouse, Frye & Co., Seattle, secretary, 
and K. J. Maxwell, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash., director. Seated, front row: 
Anton Rieder, Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, director: Nate Morantz, State Packing Co., 
Los Angeles, director; Fred W. Walti, Walti, Schilling & Co., Inc., Santa Cruz, Cal., 
director; Henry Coffin, Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, Wash., chairman of the board; 
E. F. Forbes, San Francisco, president and general manager; G. F. Chambers, Valley 
Packing Co., Salem, Ore., vice president, and Henry Kruse, Seattle Pkg. Co., director. 


In connection with other trends in the 
industry which he felt are important 
Forbes declared: 


“The increasing size of the large 
packing companies in our industry is be- 
coming more and more alarming. Cor- 
porations whose sales now run into bil- 
lions of dollars and whose diversified op- 
erations and ramifications enable them 
to almost ignore their returns on meat 
itself, provide a type of competition that 
no small packer can meet if such compe- 
tition is centered upon him or upon his 
particular area. We have seen signs this 





past year of this type of competition 
from these large companies similar to 
the competition for which the govern- 
ment, under the anti-trust laws, has in- 
dicted the large food chains and, in fact, 
has already convicted one of those 
chains for this type of monopolistic 
practice. 

“We have seen advancing inroads into 
the independent packing industry by the 
purchasing of independent plants by 
these large companies which still fur- 
ther tends to expand their operations 
in competition for the small packer. 





ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT AND AIDES FACE THE NEW YEAR 
Interrupted in the midst of official business were these WSMPA staff members, left to right: 
Wallace Gould, San Francisco office; Ben W. Campton, southern California representative; 
E. F. Forbes, WSMPA president; F. L. Ritter, Northwest representative, and L. Blaine 

Liljenquist, Washington D.C. representative. 
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Surely the government will have to take 
cognizance of what is happening in this 
respect, in the meat packing industry 
throughout the country, and if the 
monopolistic tendencies that have been 
demonstrated this past year are con- 
tinued, the independent packing indus- 
try will have to call upon the govern- 
ment for protection frem this type of 
ruinous competition. 

“T again want to reiterate what I said 
to the packers at the last annual meet- 
ing—that they must continue to improve 
and diversify their plants and opera- 
tions—that when actual peace-time com- 
petition determined by the law of supply 
and demand comes back into full play in 
this country, that the packer who has a 
diversified operation, or what you might 
call ‘full packinghouse operation’ will be 
the one who will weather the storm in 
far better shape than those who confine 
their operations to fresh meat slaugh- 
tering. Every packer should continue to 
improve his by-product operation, using 
the latest methods and machinery te se- 
cure as large a return from his by- 
products as possible. 

“The packer must also pay more at- 
tention to his costs. I think one of the 
most important projects that has been 
initiated by this association is the ap- 
pointment of an accounting department 
and the launching of a program to se- 
cure uniformity in the method of figur- 
ing costs in this area. This independent 
meat packing industry has been cer- 
tainly lacking in such a system and was 
severely penalized for the lack of sucha 
system during the OPA price control 
period. I am sure that within a year or 
two the accounting committee will de- 
velop a system of uniform figuring of 
costs that can be adopted by the smallest 
as well as the largest packer in our or- 
ganization. 


Watch Your Inventories 


“Still further, I want to remind the 
packers with respect to tremendously 
high-priced inventories which must now 
be carried in order to operate properly. 
These inventories should be very care- 
fully watched and kept at as low a point 
as practical. If a drastic drop in prices 
should come, many of our packers would 
have difficulty in weathering terrific in- 
ventory losses. You should also try to 
keep your operations at a level which 
will not call for excessive borrowing of 
money for operating capital. The time 
will come when drastic restrictions will 
be put on bank loans for operating pur- 
poses, or in the event of a drastic drop 
in prices, the packer could be ruined by 
outstanding excessive bank loans. 

“The soundest advice that can be 
given is to keep inventories and borrow- 
ing to the lowest possible levels. Noth- 
ing is certain today with the present 
disturbed international situation. Ex- 
ports and world trade are a large factor 
in keeping the prosperity of this coun- 
try going at its present rate and devalu- 
ations in the monetary systems of vari- 
ous foreign countries who are purchas- 
ers of American products may result in 
those countries being priced out of the 
American market. Such a situation 
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A MEETING IN THE LOBBY OF THE FAIRMONT HOTEL 
Left to right are: Douglas N. Allan, secretary-treasurer, James Allan & Sons, San Fran- 
cisco; F. J. DeBenedetti, president of Idaho Meat Packers, Inc., Caldwell, Ida.; Frank 
G. Linggi and Alfred Zehnder, two of the partners in the Pureta Sausage Co., Sacramento, 
Cal.; Seymour Oppenheimer, president of Transparent Package Co., Chicago, and William 
D. Berger, vice president of Oppenheimer Casing Co., San Francisco. 


would have a drastic deflationary effect 
upon our economy. My advice to you is 
to play it as safe as possible and gamble 
as little as possible. 

“Our organization is primarily a re- 
gional organization to protect the in- 
terest of the independent meat packers 
in the nine far western states. We are 
interested primarily in this area and the 
problems affecting the packers located 


in this area. We realize, however, that 
there are problems of national scope, 
such as the question of federal meat in- 
spection funds, on which we must work 
in cooperation with other organizations 
and other packers in other sections of 
the country. This we shall do whenever 
the welfare of the entire industry 
throughout the country is in any manner 
affected.” 





OUIS HAGEMAN, §ssecretary- 
treasurer of the Luer Packing Co. 
and chairman of the WSMPA account- 
ing committee, reported at the conven- 
tion that his committee will start 
work on March 26 on an accounting 
manual. The group will begin with 
the subject, “General Accounting and 
Terminology for Packinghouses.” It 
has been decided to start the project 
at a level which will be helpful to 
the smallest packer in the associa- 
tion. The manual will probably be in 
pamphlet form. 

After the March 26 meeting and 
after a preliminary draft is drawn, 
each regional chairman will take the 
material back to his own region and 
further refine it by holding account- 
ing meetings there. It is hoped in 
that manner to find all errors and 
omissions. The Department of Com- 
merce will also assist in the work. 

The committee will issue its first 
bulletin late in April or the first of 
May. After the project has been com- 
pleted and a reasonable length of 
time has been allowed for its installa- 
tion in the members’ own plants, the 
committee will attack the problem of 
uniform cost accounting. It is antici- 
pated this will take about a year 
and a half. 





ACCOUNTING AND HIDE COMMITTEES REPORT 


E. FALLENTINE, vice presi- 
@ dent of the American Packing 
& Provision Co., Ogden, Utah, and 
chairman of the WSMPA hide com- 
mittee, reported that the committee 
had decided to 
recommend that 
packers of the 
area stay on a 
flat basis for the 
present in sell- 
ing hides and 
await general 
improvement in 
takeoff and 
greater educa- 
tion of workers 
and buyers be- 
fore going on a 
selective basis. 
The WSMPA 
hide committee 
is of the opinion 
that packers in the region should re- 
ceive not less than 1%c under the 
Colorado quotations on the Chicago 
market and that houses with good 
takeoff standards should receive not 
less than le under the Colorado quo- 
tations. 


Hide handling on the Coast has 
shown improvement since the group 
(Continued on page 64.) 
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Hide and Leather Supply 
and Needs Near Balance 


present high level of consumer 

purchasing power or in the move- 
ment of livestock to slaughter, the esti- 
mated quantity of 
hides which will be 
available in 1948 
will be absorbed by 
tanners and price 
fluctuations in the 
hide and leather 
markets will not be 
extreme or extra- 
ordinary, it was 
predicted by Irving 
R. Glass, executive 
vice president of 
the Tanners Coun- 
cil of America. 

He said that the 
quantity of 20,000,- 
000 to 21,000,000 
hides expected this year compares very 
favorably with the likely demand, but 
warned, that should there be any sub- 
stantial increase in unemployment or 
large cut in farm purchasing power, 
there are likely to be violent adjust- 
ments in order to produce price levels 
which would guarantee the absorption 
of raw material. 


Throughout his discussion of the hide 
and leather outlook for the coming year, 
Glass repeatedly warned that recent 
economic activity indicates that the war 
and post-war sellers’ market is defi- 
nitely coming to an end and forecast 
the return to business normalcy wherein 
the consumer would once again be “the 
ultimate arbiter of whether or not we 
sell our product at prices consistent 
with costs.” 


A Long Seller's Market 


After characterizing the last seven 
years as the longest seller’s market in 
our economic history, he voiced the 
opinion that a good part of the pipeline- 
filling process in which the nation has 
been engaged since the war’s end has 
been accomplished and that business in 
general must make an effort to get 
down to “bedrock” in order to insure 
stable prosperity. 

“I would like to point out one other 
phenomenon in the business we are in 
today which we are likely to forget 
about or overlook,” he added. “If we 
are going to be faced in the months and 
years that lie ahead with a basic cost 
structure that is substantially higher 
than prewar, then no one ought to be 
naive enough to think that our corre- 
sponding price structure can be brought 
down to prewar levels. Your industry 
and the tanners have got to make it 
plain that price is the other face of 


B bresent serious change in the 
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costs and unless costs can be adjusted 
prices themselves must remain parallel.” 

“At the beginning of this year,” Glass 
explained, “the tanning industry faces a 
situation with certain specific limita- 
tions. Last year 468,000,000 pairs of 
shoes were made while the sale of shoes 
at retail was probably not more than 
about 430,000,000 pairs. This difference 
is not large, but does mean, he declared 
that the inventories of retailers and per- 
haps shoe manufacturers are substan- 
tially larger than they were at the be- 
ginning of last year. Part of the pipe- 
line has been filled. 

“So at the beginning of 1948... we 
are faced with the very definite fact 
that our potential volume this year will 
be cut unless our analysis of the market 
for shoes and leather discloses a very 
definite relationship between the cost of 
shoes and national income. At a given 
level of national income only so many 
pairs of shoes will be absorbed at a 
price; if the price comes down more 
shoes move; if the price goes up fewer 
shoes move and inventories pile up. 

“T cite these facts regarding the mech- 
anism of the market for shoes so that 
you will understand what has been hap- 
pening when shoe manufacturers talk 
about orders backing up and when tan- 
ners complain that leather is not mov- 
ing.” 

Glass pointed out that the basic prob- 
lem of the tanning industry today is to 
manufacture the raw material for shoe 
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preducers and other leather goods proc- 
essors on a mass scale in order to main- 
tain a mass market for hides and leather 
products. By the end of 1947, he stated, 
the cost of leather shoes and leather 
products had begun to reach a point 
where they could not be absorbed in 
terms of available purchasing power 
and substitutes began to creep into the 
market. This has a direct bearing, he 
explained, on the 1948 price for hides. 

“Looking ahead at this time I think it 
it reasonable to say we are in for some 
heavy sledding and stormy weather. I 
dcn’t believe this whole problem of post- 
war adjustment has yet been witnessed. 
It is going to take some time to squeeze 
out the excesses that have to be squeezed 
out of business and industry in general. 
Fortunately, in the tanning business the 
excesses are not extreme. The tanners, 
and their hides and leather all swim 
with the tide of economics and what 
happens to us is going to be determined 
by what happens in the economy. 

“We have tried to make an analysis of 
what is ahead in 1948. We have said 
that on the present basis of consumer 
income a certain volume of shoes can be 
made, and reasoning from that volume 
we reconstruct how many hides and 
skins will be required and what the 
probable demand for leather is going to 
be. In substance, that analysis leads us 
to one conclusion: The net impact of de- 
mand upon supply in 1948 will not be as 
acute as it was in 1947. That is true 
domestically and we also believe it is 
going to be true in the world market.” 

Hides and skins are international 
merchandise, Glass pointed out, but un- 
til now restrictions, embargoes and con- 
trols have prevented free world mar- 
kets from operating. This situation is 
going to clear up, he stated, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that 1948 would see 
the restoration of the normal condition 
of the hide and leather world market 
and some flow of raw material into the 





é 


THEY HAVE A COMMON INTEREST IN GOOD HIDES 
Left to right are: A. L. Webster, A. L. Webster Co., Chicago; Albert T. Luer, president, 
Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles; L. B. Jackson, Tanners Council of America; E. W. 
Fallentine, vice president, and J. M. DeVine, president, both of the American Packing & 
Provision Co., Ogden, Utah, and A. R. Tartar, secretary of Valley Packing Co., Salem, Ore. 
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United States from other producing 
countries. 

“There is another implication in what 
I am trying to tell you,” he said. “If we 
as tanners are going to compete effec- 
tively with the manufacturers of the 
substitutes and synthetics, the plastics 
and imitations that now are trying to 
get a foothold in the market by virtue 
of the high cost of leather, we must 
start with raw material that will give us 
maximum quality. 

“That is a job, it seems to me, on 
which tanners and the packing industry 
must talk together. If there is to be a 
market for the disposition of hides and 
skins, that market can be maintained 
and realized only if we (the tanners) 
produce an article with the greatest pos- 
sible merchantibility, an article with 
quality. I don’t think this problem is in- 
soluble. . . . While you cannot control 
the habits of livestock on the range, you 
can control what is done with the car- 
casses when they reach the packing 
plant and afterward.” 


Competitive Market 


In discussing still another phase of 
the situation, Glass told the packers that 
very frequently the question is asked 
“What makes hide and skin prices?” and 
he emphasized that the hide and skin 
market is a completely free, competitive 
market and that the tanning industry is 
so intensely competitive that the price of 
leather is ultimately determined by the 
value which the consumer sees in the 
product and the price he is willing to 
pay. 

This condition in turn, he continued, 
causes the tanner to be guided by cer- 
tain basic factors in purchasing raw 
material. The hide or skin, for example, 
which will yield a salable piece of 
leather will be worth far more to the 
tanner than raw material which is de- 
ficient in some respect. This accounts 
for price differentials on different types 
and kinds of hides and skins and also 
accounts for the variability and the ten- 
dency to fluctuations in the raw mate- 
rial market. 

“We have found in the tanning busi- 
ness during the past year that perhaps 
the greatest achievement which can be 
accomplished in an industry such as 
ours is the maintenance of a constant 
degree of caution to avoid the pyramid- 
ing and cumulation of colossal risks. 

“T think you must remember, too, that 
the tanner is the purchaser of your by- 
product. He is always your agent; that 
is his true function. He is taking an 
article and merchandising it for you and 
the price that is set by a free market 
upon that product is determined by cir- 
cumstances that are beyond the power 
of any individual tanner to control. 


“If any of us had to stand back today 
and try to diagnose what is likely to 
happen over the next few months,” 
Glass said in regard to probable trends 
and developments in 1948, “I think these 
are the factors we would pay most par- 
ticular attention to: 

“First, how much is purchasing power 
going to be cut? To what extent will the 


Happy Hunting Ground for NP Camera Man 


1. F. W. Sinn, manager, Clark County 
Meat Co., Vancouver, Wash., Mrs. Sinn, 
and A. J. Gerst, west coast manager, Meat 
Industry Suppliers, Inc., San Francisco. 
2. Dan McKinney, secretary, California 
Cattlemen’s Association, Tuscarara, Nev.; 
F. E. Mollin, executive secretary, American 
National Livestock Association, Denver, 
Col., and J. Ks Sexton, ex-president, Cali- 
fornia Woolgrowers Association, Willows, 
Cal. 

3. Mrs. Joseph C. Jali and Joseph C. Jali, 
partner, S. & J. Meat Co., Portland, Ore. 
4. T. E. Robb, San Francisco sales repre- 
sentative, Fearn Laboratories, Inc., Frank- 
lin Park, Ill.; William J. Manning, sales 
representative, Fearn Laboratories, Inc., and 
Earl W. Thompson, president, Thompson 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

5. Harold Banks, secretary, Walla Walla 
Meat & Cold Storage Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Tom Conway, vice president, Cali- 
fornia Rendering Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, 
and Frank Lowden, jr., president, Walla 
Walla Meat & Cold Storage Co. 

6. Pat Ryan, chairman of the board, Meats, 
Inc., Seattle Wash.; Henry J. Kruse, presi- 
dent, Seattle Packing Co., Seattle, Wash., 
and Louis Woron, partner, City Packing 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

7. W. Carstens, owner, and M. A. Schmitt, 
accountant, Melrose Meat Market & Saus- 
age Co., Oakland, Cal. 

8. James M. Smith, packinghouse engineer, 
San Francisco, Cal., and D. O. Nebergall, 
vice president, D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., 
Albany, Ore. 


9. Howard Nelsen, president, Pacific Meat 
Co., Portland, Ore.; Paul McFarland, vice 
president, Archie McFarland & Son, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Fritz Ritter, north- 
west representative, WSMPA, Portland, 
Ore. 
10. Mario J. Ciampi, packinghouse archi- 
tect, San Francisco, Cal. 
11. Matt H. Brown, vice president, Great 
Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont.; O. B. 
Joseph, president, James Henry Packing 
Co., Seattle, Wash., and J. M. DeVine, 
president, American Packing & Provision 
Co., Ogden, Utah. 
12. Ed J. Leist, general manager, Los An- 
geles Casing Co., Los Angeles, and George 
E. Marks, packinghouse by-products broker, 
Los Angeles. 
13. Harold Smith, president, John E, 
Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Smith. 
14. R. D. Dishman, manager, Baldridge 
Packing Co., Los Angeles; Mrs. Dishman, 
and Mrs. C. M. King, wife of the president 
of the Southern California Meat Co., Los 
Angeles. 
15. Lester I. Norton, vice president, The 
National Provisioner, and W. H. Moffat, 
of the H. Moffat Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
16. Rocco Grubbs and his sister, Mrs. Clari- 
bel Kaleva, both associated with Selma 
Dressed Beef Co., Selma, Ore. 
17. Dan O’Neill, owner, San Jose Meat 
Co., San Jose, Calif.; Mrs. O’Neill, and 
James Seabeck, livestock department, Car- 
stens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash. 





consumers of this country find them- 
selves in a position where they will be 
forced to reduce their expenditures for 
non-durable consumer goods? 

“Second, we would want to know what 
is happening to the cattle of the coun- 
try; what are the prospects for slaugh- 





PACKERS AND A SUPPLIER 


Harry Miller (standing in rear), western 
representative, Oppenheimer Casing Co., 
San Francisco, is flanked by Al Zehnder 
(left), partner, Pureta Sausage Co., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and Jacob Gallus, owner, 
Portland Provision Co., Portland, Ore. 





ter? Is the movement of livestock to 
market going to be seriously impaired or 
will it be affected by changes in the cost 
of feeds? 


“Let me dwell on the second factor for 
a moment. Last year we had a total 
slaughter in the United States which 
yielded us approximately 23,000,000 
hides. . . . Our estimate at this time is 
between 20,000,000 and 21,000,000 hides 
and skins in 1948. We think there will 
be more than the usual seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the flow of cattle to market, but 
for the year as a whole we expect be- 
tween 20,000,000 and 21,000,000 head to 
be marketed. That figure compares very 
favorably with the likely demand or 
probable utilization of hides this year. 


“So we revert to the first factor I 
mentioned: What is consumer purchas- 
ing power going to be? If we have no 
serious change in the level of consumer 
purchasing power for 1948, the quantity 
of hides now in sight will be absorbed. 


“T think all of us today are in a simi- 
lar position. Nobody can assess or ap- 
praise or make any sort of concrete 
shape of what lies ahead, but if you 
follow what seems to me the important 
thing, the idea and the principle, the 
basic trend of what is happening today, 
we are going to be in a much sounder 
position to work out of this and into 
that long range prosperity which the 
fundamental need of this country and 
the growth of this country presup- 
poses,” Glass concluded. 
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Printed Meat Wrappers 
0 Distinction 


WRAPPING CHART—RECOMMENDED BY DANIELS 
KIND OF WRAPPER TO USE 


PRODUCT = 


SYLVAMIA PROOF LARD-PAK BACOK-PRK 
CELLOPHANE PARCHMENT 


Bacon Slab 


Bacon, Sliced 


Bacon Square 


Dried Beet 


ie a 
renee || 
x | 


Meat Loaves — 
| Oleomargarine | — 
=| : hn | 


Pork Sausage 
IF YOU WANT HELP ON A PACKAGING PROBLEM OR 


DANIELS nh scapes apache ob, 


Maunfactwring PACKAGING ... WRITE US ...NO OBLIGATION. 


RHINELANDER comprere()0haqit 


WISCONSIN SERVICE 


GLASSINE + LARD PAK + GREASEPROOF PARCHMENT - SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 
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Hart 


By-Product Utilization 
Has Barely Been Touched 


HE meat packing industry has 
Loaves scratched the surface in re- 

gard to the full utilization of 
valuable by-products, Dr. George E. 
Hart, division of animal husbandry, the 
University of Cali- 
fornia, declared in 
his speech on the 
importance of by- 
products to the 
small packer. Point- 
ing out that small, 
independent 
slaughterers have 
a splendid oppor- 
tunity for increas- 
ing operating prof- 
its, lowering the 
cost of meats and 
providing a service 
to humanity, Dr. 
Hart emphasized 
the possibility for 
group effort aimed at improving known 
by-products and providing a wider field 
for their application and the develop- 
ment of those substances now confined 
to the research laboratory. 





DR. G. E. HART 


“We sometimes think we have reached 
the zenith to which we can go in- using 
the by-products of the packing plant,” 
he stated. “But evidence shows that we 
have only begun. The problem is how to 
collect the newer products in sufficient 
quantity to make the operation of proc- 
essing plants profitable, and in this 
connection we have some of the compli- 
cations involved with independent pack- 
ers, because if it is going to be done it 
must be done by group attack.” 


Dr. Hart began his discussion by de- 
tailing some of the problems in relation 
to major by-products, such as hides and 
meat scraps and tankage, which are 
peculiar to the West Coast area, re- 





ferring in particular to the warble fiy 
problem in California and the lack of 
uniformity in the tankage produced in 
the western states. 

In the last two or three years, he ex- 
plained, the livestock and meat interests 
in the area have become concerned over 
the existence in California of both the 
northern and southern fly which de- 
posit grubs on the backs of animals, 
causing serious damage to the hide, and 
which agitate the cattle for long peri- 
ods in the spring, causing loss of weight 
and finish. 

Rotenone, the great discovery in the 
drug line that makes it possible to get 


BIG SMILES 
ALL AROUND 


Shown left to right are: 
Mrs. A. F. Faris, A. F. 
Faris, manager of the 
Davis Packing Co. of 
Boise, Idaho, and M. R. 
Bell, manager of W. W. 
Garry Company of 
Sioux City, Ia. Mrs. Faris 
is a camera enthusiast 
and Mr. Faris joins with 
her in enjoyment of the 


hobby. 


rid of the ox warble cheaply and quick- 
ly, is thoroughly understood by indus- 
try officials and scientists, he said, but 
farmers and stock raisers are still large- 
ly disinterested. The problem needs 
group attack, with cooperation by both 


FAR WEST TRIO 
AND MID- 
WESTERNER 


No doubt Irvin A. Busse 
(extreme right), owner, 
Busse Brokerage Co., 
Chicago, was informed 
of the benefits of the 
balmy West Coast cli- 
mate by this smiling trio 
of Californians with 
whom he stopped to 
chat. They are W. J. 
McMahon (left), Zen- 
ith Packing Co., Oak- 
land; Mrs. F. D. Cum- 
mings and F. D. Cum- 
mings, coast manager 
for Zenith Packing Co. 
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killers and tanners, to educate the pro- 
ducers in the use of sprays and other 
preventative measures, he added. 


In connection with meat scraps and 
tankage, Dr. Hart told the assembled 
packers that the quality produced in 
California and the other western states 
is not nearly as good as the industry is 
capable of producing. In comparison 
tests with fish meal produced in the 
state the tankage suffered heavily, he 
claimed, not only because of the valuable 
trace elements found in the fish meal 
but also because of the lack of uni- 
formity in the tankage. 


“It has been demonstrated time and 
time again that flocks of chickens, a 
great test animal for this particular 
purpose, show better growth and gen- 
eral condition when fed with fish meal 
than when fed with tankage. This does 
not mean, however, that tankage is not 
a good product,” he stated. 


It is very important, Dr. Hart said, 
that tankage should not be brought to 
too high a temperature during cook as 





excess heat tends to destroy the vitamin 

3 complex, which is the most important 
element in tankage to be used for pig, 
sheep and poultry feeding. 

He pointed out that one of the great 
waste products is the rumen contents 
which might be used for their vitamin B 
content. The ruminating animal with 
four stomachs has this great rumen as 
a fermentation sac, and bacteria that 
are operating in the sac manufacture 
vitamins from the bacterial action. 

The bacteria then pass on through 
the first stomach to the second, and the 
third, and are digested in the fourth 
stomach and supply the animal with the 
amino acids and with the vitamin B 
they require. When we kill ruminating 
animals and see that enormous rumen 
content thrown away, he commented, 
even though it has one of the highest 
vitamin B contents of any product we 
have, we realize it is a great waste and 
might well be used in the hog or poultry 
feeding business if there were some way 
it could be concentrated. 

In this connection, Dr. Hart con- 
tinued, I might mention the waste in 
fats, oils and greases which are sold by 
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certain packers to soap manufacturers, 
who separate out the fatty acids, have 
glycerine left and make soap. This is a 
very crude way to handle the fatty acids 
that are left over in the meat business 
because the fatty acids contain stearic, 
oleic, palmitic and linoric acids which 
are very important in industry. They 
can be used as flotation agents to sepa- 
rate low phosphate ores, as wetting 
agents and detergents in a great variety 
of chemical compounds. The problem, 
he stated, is to get these products into 
areas where they can be utilized. 

In regard to tissue and glandular 
pharmaceuticals, Dr. Hart told the 
packers of work that is being carried on 
in hundreds of laboratories by scientists 
working with such substances as the 
thyroid gland, the pancreas gland and 
various antibodies found in blood. 

He pointed out, for example, that the 
serum derived from animal blood con- 
tains globulin and albumin and that the 
globulin in turn contains antibodies to 
infection. The idea of getting those 
antibodies out and utilizing them for the 
saving of human and animal life, he 
stated, has become a very important 
project which might produce one of the 
most important products ever developed 
for suffering mankind. 

Other pharmaceuticals derived from 
animal tissues and glands which he 
discussed included insulin, thyro pro- 
tein, thiouricil, thyroxin and the 20 
amino acids. All of these, he explained, 
are products which should be investi- 
gated and exploited not only for the 
benefit of humanity, but for the packers 
and consumers of meat products. 


Need for Insulin Great 


Speaking of insulin, Dr. Hart said 
that the need for this material had be- 
come so great in relation to supply that 
men of science predict that some day it 
may be necessary to require every 
slaughterer to salvage all pancreas. 

He discussed the attempts being made 
to standardize thyroxin, the active prin- 
ciple of the thyroid gland, and told of 
the cures in high and low metabolism 
cases which might result from this 
standardization. In regard to the 20 
amino acids, which he called the build- 
ing stones of the proteins, Dr. Hart 
made it clear that if science is success- 
ful in showing that humans or animals 
can be supplied with all amino acids at 
the same time, contained in the proteins, 
perfect nutrition will have been shown. 

In proving that fact, which is now 
only suspected, it will be conclusively 
shown that, next to milk, meat is the 
greatest article of the human diet, he 
added, an accomplishment well worth 
any expenditure. 

“How this work is to be done by the 
independent packers,” he said in conclu- 
sion, “is the real problem, as you are all 
individuals and want to operate your 
business in your own way.” As an in- 
centive to accomplishment, he pointed 
out that by-products well and properly 
utilized, take from $20 to $25 per head 
off the cost of beef cattle, a cost which 
would otherwise be charged to meat. 
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Random Snapshots of Convention Activity 


1. Facing the camera in the Griffith Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Chicago, hospitality head- 
quarters were (left to right): J. C. Hickey, 
general manager of the Los Angeles plant 
of Griffith Laboratories; M. C. Phillips, vice 
president of the Chicago firm; Mrs. John 
C. Weinrich and John C. Weinrich, north- 
west representative for the firm. 


2. Packer officials snapped leaving the 
meeting room were (left to right): Henry 
L. Coffin, president, Gibson Packing Co., 
Yakima, Wash.; Karl J. Maxwell, president, 
Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
Nate Morantz, secretary-treasurer, State 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, and Arthur S. 
Coffin, vice president of the Gibson Packing 
Co. and twin brother of Henry. 

3. Left to right, Tommy Schlesinger, of 
H. Schlesinger Co., Los Angeles; R. J. 
Zahnle, California Rock Salt Co., Los An- 
geles; George H. Lincoln, general manager, 
and Mike G. Granich, superintendent, 
Standard Packing Co., Los Angeles, halted 
their discussion of current industry prob- 
lems long enough to pose for this picture. 
4. W. Bonifield, manager, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Oakland, Cal.; Fred Rathjens, 
partner, P. F. Rathjens and Sons, San 
Francisco; H. Schlesinger, owner, H. Schle- 
singer Co., Los Angeles, and Tommy 
Schlesinger of the same firm, pictured be- 
fore the company’s exhibit booth. 

5. Stopped by the NP cameraman in the 
hotel lobby: W. E. Schneider, E. R. Jeter, 
T. T. Swenson, R. R. David and James 
Hartnell, all members of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture market news service 
staff in the West Coast area. 

6. California packers who got together for 
some shop talk were: Stanley Minch, kill- 
ing foreman, and J. R. Hay, manager, 
Minch’s Wholesale Meats, Red Bluff, Calif.; 
James Allan, president, James Allan & 
Sons, San Francisco, and Hank Kerber, 
buyer, Minch’s Wholesale Meats. 

7. Three processors and a supplier who 
took time out to renew acquaintance were: 
Phil Church, superintendent, and Frank 
Humphrey, co-owner, Humphrey Meat 
Packing Co., Reno, Nev.; Louis Hageman, 
secretary-treasurer, Luer Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, and F. C. Gribbon, Allbright-Nell 
Co., Chicago. 

8. Caught by the camera in the midst of a 
discussion of prospects for sausage sales and 


merchandising possibilities were (left to 
right): Joseph Enos, business manager, 
Pureta Sausage Co., Sacramento, Cal.; Fred 
Mangold, manager, Port Stockton Sausage 
Co., Stockton, Cal.; Anton Rieder, presi- 
dent, Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, and 
Charles M. King, president, Southern Cali- 
fornia Meat Co., Los Angeles. 
9. A. L. Webster, senior partner, A. L. 
Webster Co., Chicago; A. Brown, H. S. 
Grossman and E. W. Grossman, all of 
Bissinger & Co., Los Angeles. 
10. A scientist, a publisher and two packers 
make up this group. They are, left to right: 
Dr. G. H. Hart, head of the division of 
animal husbandry, University of California, 
Davis, Cal.; Joseph Salcedo, president, 
Salcedo Meat Co.; Inc., Stockton, Cal.; 
Nelson R. Crow, publisher of the Western 
Livestock Journal, Los Angeles, and John 
Ruether, president, Visalia Meat Co., Visa- 
lia, Cal. 
11. Pictured in the hospitality room of 
Barliant and Company, Chicago, are: A. 
Horne, Horne Machinery Co., Inc., San 
Francisco; Samuel Barliant, Barliant and 
Company, Mrs. Barliant and Mrs. Horne. 
12. Seated are E. J. Marum (left), vice 
president and sales manager, and John 
Terry, northwest sales representative and 
standing, left to right, are: Slim Wedin, 
sales, Tubby Wood, Pacific Coast manager, 
and B. L. Durling, sales, all of the Wm. J. 
Stange Co., Chicago, who acted as hosts at 
the firm’s hospitality suite. 
13. Pictured in the hospitality room of 
Meat Industry Suppliers, Chicago, are: Bill 
Acebo, superintendent, Miller Packing Co., 
Oakland; Ernest Bucheli, foreman of that 
company; Sol Morton, president, Meat In- 
dustry Suppliers, Inc., and Arthur Gerst, 
Coast manager, Meat Industry Suppliers. 
14. Front row, left to right: Lou Segal, 
Fresno, Cal., and Harry Alpert, partner, 
Alpert Packing Co., San Francisco. Rear: 
A. J. Wahn, MID member; and A. Alpert, 
president, Alpert Packing Co. enjoyed their 
food and the chance to greet old friends. 
15. W. C. Callahan, Selma Dressed Beef 
Co., Selma, Ore.; H. J. Addison, H. J. 
Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago; Frank A. 
Mayer, vice president, H. J. Mayer & Sons; 
Rocco Grubbs, Selma Dressed Beef Co., 
and Clem E. Swenke, president, S. & J. 
Meat Co., Portland, Ore. 





FOUR FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


Left to right are: Gene 
Ranconi, assistant man- 
ager, Walti, Schilling & 
Co., Santa Cruz, Cal.; 
and Irvin Bray, vice 
president, Jan Martinus, 
president, and Chet Be- 
hen, secretary, all of the 
Pacific Valley Cattle Co. 
of King City, Cal. 
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Hageman 





Uniform Cost Figuring 
and Use of Data Vital 


Association has come a long way 
since the day two years ago when 

it was organized, and today it is at- 
tempting to improve its internal opera- 
tions and its ac- 
counting proce- 
dures—an objective 
which has in _ it 
many of the same 
elements which 
caused the group to 
unite, Louis Hage- 
man said in intro- 
ducing his subject. 
“Some of these 
elements are a 


Tas Western States Meat Packers 


great deal more 
dangerous because 
under OPA and 





government regu- 
lations labor costs 
were more or less 
frozen, there was a terrific demand for 
production and, most important, there 
was no chance for price declines and in- 
ventory losses. The packer did not have 
to be nearly as alert then as he does 
today.” 

Hageman reported that accounting 
meetings have been held recently for 
members in all of the regions covered 
by the WSMPA and attended by 126 
accountants and executives. In these 
sessions he pointed out the need for 
quick action in developing both packing- 
house accounting and uniform cost ac- 
counting and recalled what happened 
about two years after World War I 
when prices dropped suddenly and many 
packers found themselves bankrupt or 
on the verge of bankruptcy from too 
much inventory and too much overex- 
pansion of their plants as a result of 
having invested their earnings in capi- 
tal assets rather than working capital. 


L. HAGEMAN 


Industry Was Over-Expanded 


“In this case history tells us the pack- 
ing industry was greatly over-ex- 
panded,” he said. “It could produce con- 
siderably more than it could sell; thus, 
the moment demand slackened off there 
was a mad scramble to hold tonnage, 
with the result that prices dropped 
faster because these same packers who 
endeavored to hold volume also en- 
deavored to maintain turnover. 

“We also pointed out many of the 
dangers involved in the high commodity 
prices, particularly those prices which 
so closely tie in with our own industry, 
such as corn, wheat, fats and hides. 
We remarked that if breaks occurred in 
these commodity values as well as those 
commodities not akin to the packing in- 
dustry, it might very well carry meat 
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prices to a much lower level. It is our 
opinion that we are rapidly approaching 
the same situation which occurred after 
World War I and the best informed 
packers are the ones who will sail over 
any recession with the least amount of 
trouble. At best, periods of decline are 
rough, even with the finest information. 
In the week just passed we saw the fall 
in price of those commodities of which 
we spoke to some of you. 


Uniform Accounting Vital 


“Packinghouse accounting, and later 
on uniform packinghouse accounting, 
will point the way for us by accurately 
recording the past operations, by assist- 
ing in determining the present opera- 
tions and policies, and by forecasting 
at least the immediate future. 

“The best reason for quickly develop- 
ing packinghouse accounting and uni- 
form cost accounting lies in the fact 
that the very nature of our western 
packing business is experiencing 
changes brought about by the lowered 
westbound freight rates on dressed hogs 
and packinghouse products in compari- 
son with live hogs and the great dis- 
parity which exists between the West 
and the Midwest in labor rates wherein 
the Midwest’s labor rates are some 35 
per cent lower than they are in the 
West. Added to this the productivity 
of labor is lower in the West. Thus, as 
an industry we are competing with 
product which has been produced at 








many millions of dollars less cost, and 
you need only look at the western meat 
counters today to prove this point. Mid- 
western brands are abundant. Again 
the packers. who are best informed will 
be able to withstand the rough sailing 
ahead. 

“Just what is a well-informed packer? 
How does he become well-informed, and 
what is the relationship between a well- 
informed packer and uniform cost ac- 
counting? 

“A well-informed packer is one who 
knows from day to day what his profits 
or losses are. Note that he knows from 
day to day and not from month to month 
or even week to week. He must know 
from day to day because of the large 
figures with which we are dealing in 
costs of livestock, meat and labor. It is 
now possible to lose in a relatively few 
transactions what we used to consider a 
normal month’s profit. The day of a 
packer of any size determining his profit 
or loss from a monthly or semi-annual 
look at his bank balance should be long 
past and yet it is regrettable that some 
are still trying to operate that way. 
How to Be Well-Informed 

“How does a packer become well-in- 
formed? By constantly studying and 
weighing all market information devel- 
oped by various sources such as “THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER,” the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and various 
other market services, brokers’ offerings 
and the packers’ own buyers’ advice 
from day to day. This information must 
be current daily and used daily. 

“A packer keeps himself well-in- 
formed by the constant study of his fi- 
nancial ratios, inventory and sales turn- 
overs, by the constant study of his over- 
heads and his expense reports. 

“Thus we see that one of the most 
fundamental needs of any packer today, 
no matter what his size, is a good ac- 


THIS SMILING GROUP HELD BETWEEN-SESSION LOBBY MEETING 
Caught by the cameraman while relaxing in the Fairmont lobby, W. W. Wilson (left), 
partner, Herrgott & Wilson, San Francisco; Mrs. Lloyd Hygelund and Lloyd Hygelund, 
manager, Crown By-Products Co., San Jose; George E. Marks, vice president, Meat Packers, 
Inc., Los Angeles, and Mrs. Marks, obliged with this informal pose. Many packers and 

suppliers brought their wives to the convention. 
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STEAM at Your Finger-Tip? 


. <a 


& This is a size A-125 — 125 h.p. 
AMESTEAM Generator equipped 
for burning light oil. 


c 





ae 


OU enjoy true "pushbutton" control with the are built in and ready to operate. Every standard AMESTEAM 
AMESTEAM Generator—the completely automatic, Generator includes condensate unit complete with feed 
self-contained packaged steam unit with 80% operat- water pump and condensate tank. 


ing efficiency. 

AMESTEAM Generators require a minimum of supervision, 
no labor for fuel handling or ash removal, and no banked- 
fire periods. You start operation with a pushbutton, and the 
unit delivers full steam pressure in a few minutes. 


you are handicapped by insufficient steam capacity, obsolete 
IF boiler equipment, fuel difficulties or labor shortage, you 

may find an AMESTEAM Generator to be your answer. 
Write today for specific information on a generator for 
your needs, or for general bulletin describing all sizes. 
















Available in sixteen sizes from 10 to 300 h.p., and in 
pressures from 15 to 2003, AMESTEAM units may be pro- 
vided to burn heavy or light oil, or gas or may be provided 
with both oil and gas burners for your advantage in 
situations of fluctuating fuel supply and cost. 


Installation of the AmMESTEAM Generator is also simple. 
No foundation or brick setting is necessary. Connect the 
AMESTEAM Generator to your steam, water, fuel and electric 
lines and you are ready to go. No large stack is needed, 
just a vent to the outside. All control and safety mechanisms 


AMES 1RON WORKS Oswego,N.Y. 
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counting system which will provide in- 
formation in the manner in which it can 
be readily used and easily interpreted. 
This system need not be complicated or 
elaborate but must serve all of the re- 
quirements of the packer, cost- and fi- 
nancial-wise. 

“Remember, our greatest competition 
comes from packers who are constantly 
informed, who have economists on their 
payrolls for forecasting purposes, who 
have large staffs to perform some of 
these functions which we have to do fer 
ourselves as principals or accountants. 


“Lifo" Inventory Pricing 


“Let me give you one illustration of 
what good, sound information has done 
for some of the packers and I doubt if 
any packer in the West was able to take 
advantage of this same situation. Back 
in the year 1939 business was privileged 
to take advantage of the so-called “Lifo” 
method of pricing its inventory. In sim- 
ple language ‘Lifo’ means ‘last-in, first- 
out,’ and those who took advantage of 
this method were able to price their in- 
ventory on the basis that the last com- 
modity in was the first commodity out. 
Many of the larger packers in the 
United States were far-sighted enough 
to see the tremendous value of this be- 
cause of their ability to forecast the 
higher prices that were coming. The 
head of one of the largest packing firms 
in the United States recently stated 
that the company was carrying its in- 
ventory at very conservative prices due 
to “Lifo” and that hogs on its inventory 
were being priced at about 6c per lb. 
There is no need for me to point out the 
great tax advantages gained during the 
last five or six years by having been able 
to carry inventory at 1939 or 1940 
levels. If western packers had been 
smart enough to avail themselves of this 
method at the proper time it would have 
meant saving several million dollars in 
taxes during the excess profits tax years 
alone. 

“We, as western industry and we as 
accountants must be so prepared that 
we will not miss advantages like this in 
the future. 


“To begin with, each packer must get 
his own packinghouse accounting in 





Photographed Here and There About the Convention 


1. Louis Goldfarb, chairman of the board, 
and Sydney X. Goldfarb, president, Cin- 
cinnati Cotton Products Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

2. J. E. Rowland, J. E. Rowland Co., con- 
sulting engineer, San Francisco. 

3. H. K. Hirsch, vice president and sales 
manager; Virgil C! Austin and Ronald H. 
Marks, vice president, all of Enterprise In- 
corporated, Dallas. 


4. Four representatives of Marathon Cor- 
poration, Menasha, Wis.: H. W. Hicks, 
western regional sales manager, San Fran- 
cisco; E. V. Krueger, western sales manager 
of meat and vegetable packaging division; 
R. F. Fox, service engineer, and P. R. Rund- 
guist, assistant advertising manager. 


5. A. C. Grundmann, general manager, G. 
E. Smith, superintendent, and Anton 
Rieder, president, Coast Packing Co., Los 
Angeles. 

6. R. S. Nesbitt, vice president, S. Birken- 
wald Co., Portland, Ore.; Ken Smith, vice 
president, S. Birkenwald Co., Seattle, Wash., 
and Harold E. Smith, president, John E. 
Smith’s Sons Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

7. H. W. Ditlevsen, manager, Watsonville 
Meat Co., Watsonville, Cal., and John H. 


Payton, president, Great Lakes Stamp & 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago. 


8. KFRC broadcast from exhibit booth of 
the Union Oil Co. of California. 
9. Ben W. Campton, president, Meat Pack. * 
ers, Inc., Los Angeles, and Edward R. 
Swem, editor, The National Provisioner. 
10. Marshall Anderson, manager, King’s 
Packing Co., Inc., Nampa, Ida.; George 
Perry, sales manager, Visking Corporation, 
Chicago; George Davis, manager, Jilg’s 
Famous Sausages, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; H. 
R. DeCressey, Hoy Equipment Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis, and H. R. Medici, vice presi- 
dent, Visking Corporation. 
11. Martin Lipton, president, Martin H. 
Lipton Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
12. Samuel Barliant, Barliant and Com- 
pany, Chicago; William C. Schmidt, vice 
president, and Fred W. Stothfang, sales 
manager, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
13. Mrs. Richard Knapp, David L. Minch, 
owner, Minch’s Wholesale Meats, Red Bluff, 
Cal., with Mrs. Minch. 
14. Exhibit booth of Bemiss-Jason Co., San 
Francisco. 
15. Albert O. Steckman, secretary-treasurer, 
Hercules Fasteners, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
16. Harry Molin, sales manager, and 
Aubrey Molin, president, A. Molin Prod- 
ucts Co., Oakland, Calif. 





shape and if he has no accounting take 
steps to get it. Just as we are compet- 
ing with the larger companies who have 
strong accounting systems and advice, 
we are also meeting serious competition 
from many packers today who have lit- 
tle or no accounting to guide them. This 
often results in serious situations. Even 
if some of these poor operators go bank- 
rupt or fall by the wayside they have 
done much to harm their neighbors 
along the way by poor buying and sell- 
ing. 

“The usual independent packer reac- 
tion to the subject of installing an ac- 
counting system in his plant is: ‘We 
could sure use it but it would take too 
many people and would be too costly. 
Besides, with my long experience in the 
business, I can tell by personal observa- 
tion how things are going in my plant 
and I can figure to make a profit just 





REGISTERING THE 870 WHO ATTENDED KEPT THE STAFF BUSY 
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by watching my buying and selling.’ 
“Both parts of this reaction are 
wrong. In the first instance, any good 
accounting system with a good account- 
ant or accountants in charge should pay 
its cost many times over each year by 
expense reduction, by better all-round 
control and by the elimination of loss 
transactions by diverting product to its 
most profitable end in the packinghouse 
operation. An illustration of this would 
be in assisting in making the decision 
on which way to go with a green ham 
from the pork cutting department. Is it 
better to process it into an S.P., a 
smoked ham, or a boiled ham? Obvious- 
ly, the decision varies with the market 
and with the various costs involved. 
This is only one of many decisions that 
are made daily. The accountant with 
his system and information can point 
the way. In the second instance the 
packer naturally will profit if he buys 
right and sells right but he could profit 
more if he could improve buying and 
selling through an accounting system, 
supervised by a good accountant. 


Duties of Accountant 


“When we use the term accountant, 
we mean one who goes many steps 
farther than just the keeping of books 
and the recording of daily, weekly or 
monthly results. This latter type of in- 
dividual—and we meet them all too fre- 
quently—is really only a bookkeeper. 
The type to which we are referring, 
and this is a challenge to the account- 
ants who are here and who are in our 
industry, is one who, after recording 
the results, interprets them and pre- 
sents them to management in a forceful, 
understandable manner. The real ac- 
countant of today, the type we need, 
must be a salesman, too, and he must be 
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MeNIMIZE Your 
Shipping Risks. -- 





Rough handling of your packaged product is an 
ever-present hazard. 


But no matter how you ship—by rail, truck or air— 
Gaylord provides an extra margin of safety due to 
correct functional design, better materials, and pre- 
cision manufacturing. 


To minimize your shipping risks—insist on packages 
by Gaylord. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco + Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City + Seattle + Indianapolis « Houston + Los Angeles 
Oakland « Minneapolis. + Detroit +« Jacksonville + Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas + Des Moines 
Oklahoma City « Greenville + Portland + St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee + Chattanooga 
Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 
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able to take his place alongside top 
management and give able assistance in 
the formation of policies. When we say 
an accountant must be a salesman, we 
mean that he must be able to present re- 
ports and ideas to management in such 
a forceful manner that they will be ac- 
cepted if they are found to have merit. 
In some instances money saving ideas of 
accountants are turned down by man- 
agement for one reason or other. The 
accountant who can sell will not accept 
a ‘no answer’ and will return to man- 
agement periodically with the same idea 
refined and eventually put it across. 

“The accountant we are speaking 
about must be a student of economics 
and forecasting, he should be familiar 
with such forecasting helps as the Dow 
Jones average theory which tends to 
predict six months ahead. He should be 
familiar with hedging as a protection 
against inventory declines. In other 
words, he must prepare himself to do a 
bigger all-round job because it is im- 
possible for smaller packers to hire men 
for each of these activities. 

“Now, as to the relationship between 
a well-informed packer and uniform 
cost accounting. In any well organized 
business accounting is a vital necessity 
and the packer must be constantly re- 
viewing all of his costs and expenses. 
However, very often it is necessary to 
make comparisons with the operating 
results of other firms. These firms may 
be in the packing business in the im- 
mediate locality or they may be across 
the nation from him or somewhere with- 
in his own region. The packer may hear 
that another packer slaughters 1%. cat- 
tle per man hour, whereas his own 
firm’s records show that it slaughters 
only one or 1% per man hour. He may 
hear that some other packing company 
bones 250 lbs. of beef per man hour, 
whereas his record may show only 150 
lbs. of beef boned per man hour. These 
disparities occur almost daily in our 
business and we know that your com- 
pany must be experiencing the same 
findings. 

“It is extremely difficult for either 
superintendent or accountant to recon- 
cile the two figures when so little of the 
real facts are known. Packer No. 1 may 
take into consideration only the actual 
operation of killing cattle on the killing 
floor and not include the yard man, the 
man in the hot box or the man boning 
heads. Packer No. 2 may include all of 
these in his expense of killing; hence, 
there is no comparison between the two 
figures. 

“It may be justly asked of what avail 
is it for us to know, on a uniform basis, 
what standards of efficiency are. We 
think that the western packer will be 
able to make himself a much more effi- 
cient operator if he can bring all of his 
operations in line with or near those of 
the most efficient operators in the na- 
tion. The first step in improving your 
operations is in knowing that the need 
for improvement exists. You will find 


this from comparing your own opera-. 


tions with those of other packers on a 
uniform basis. 


“One more instance where we need 





Duckworth 





Public Should Pay for 
and Control Inspection 


HE need for a thorough and im- 
partial meat inspection service, fi- 
nanced by the consuming public 
and conducted by the people through 
government agency, was emphasized by 
Dr. C. U. Duck- 
worth, assistant di- 
rector of the Cali- 


fornia State De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture, who dis- 


cussed the value of 
inspection to both 
the industry and 
consumers and the 
best method of ob- 
taining revenue for 
its maintenance. 

After briefly 
tracing its history 
and growth, Dr. 
Duckworth pointed 
out that efficient 
meat inspection is the only way in which 
the public can be assured of a whole- 
some meat supply. 

“The consumer in the city who sees 
only the finished product in a retail es- 
tablishment,” he said, “is wholly de- 
pendent on some governmental agency 
to guarantee the wholesomeness of the 
commodity. It is recognized there is an 
attendant benefit to the meat industry 
because of the restrictions under which 
all meat is handled and processed. It 
is also recognized that most participants 
in the industry would endeavor to sup- 
ply a fine product without inspection, 
but there are always the few who would 
try to get away with anything and 
everything, thereby shaking public con- 
fidence and giving the industry a black 
eye.” 

Conceding for the sake of discussion 
that the cooking of meat eliminates 
much of the danger of infection, he 
brought out that, without proper inspec- 
tion, those meat products ordinarily 
consumed raw could and would transmit 
disease. By means of ante and post 
mortem inspection of animals, labora- 
tory analysis and other inspection serv- 


C. DUCKWORTH 





better packinghouse accounting and 
where much can be done toward placing 
our accounting on a more uniform basis 
is in the application of expenses to our 
various departments. We fully realize 
that there are many different types of 
operators, particularly in the West. But 
on a recent trip to the various regions 
we found altogether too many instances 
of not charging expenses to products, or 
of oversight of new expense items that 
are being added constantly, such as the 
charges for federal inspection, the many 
new taxes and the many increases in 
taxes—city, county, state and federal.” 
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ices diseased meat is detected and de- 
stroyed. 

Duckworth explained that the money 
necessary to do the job can be obtained 
by the government in one of two ways: 
1) a law compelling the slaughterer or 
processor to pay into a _ regulatory 
agency sufficient money to conduct in- 
spection, or 2) appropriation by the 
government bodies from the general 
treasury. Both systems, he said, have 
been used by the federal government 
and in California. 


“In a system whereby the person be- 
ing governed or policed must pay the 
policeman,” he warned, “there is too fre- 
quently an idea prevailing that the 
policeman is working for the individual 
rather than for the public. At times 
this becomes a two-sided opinion... . 
in which both the individual whose com- 
modity is being inspected and the in- 
spector doing the inspecting feel that 
they have a common interest. When 
such a condition obtains the purpose of 
inspection can well be nullified. 


“Please do not misunderstand me and 
infer that I think this has been a fre- 
quent occurrence, but we know that it 
has happened and we know that it is 
less likely to happen .... when the 
function of meat inspection is conducted 
under general appropriations from the 
public treasury,” he explained. “With 
this system, the consumer himself pays 
the inspector and naturally has a right 
to feel that the inspector is working 
constantly in the public interest. The 
incentive for collusion is minimized and, 
as a result, a better commodity reaches 
the table of the consumer and a great 
degree of confidence in the industry is 
apparent. 

“Human nature being such as it is, 
men, by and large, cannot conscientious- 
ly at all times and under all conditions 
inspect their own products any more 
than a school boy can under all condi- 
tions conscientiously grade his own pa- 
pers,” Duckworth declared. “An im- 
partial endeavor must be employed to 
carry on the function of inspection and, 
if the inspector is to do his job properly, 
he must know that he has the backing 
of the majority of the people, in this 
case the consumers. 

“In my experience of having worked 
under both systems,” he concluded, “it 
is apparent to me that the enforcing 
agency must have as its primary inter- 
est the welfare of the consumer. This 
in turn reflects directly to the welfare 
of the industry through greater con- 
sumption and greater confidence in the 
quality of the product handled. Which- 
ever way it goes, the consumer ulti- 
mately pays the bill; therefore he 
should be the boss.” 
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Monopoly Menaces Free 
Enterprise System Here 


PENING his speech with a brief 
QO sketch of the history of monopo- 
lies which have invariably led “‘to 
the foundation of empires and to their 
destruction,” Senator O’Mahoney stated 
that the United 
States is the only 
nation in the mod- 
ern world which 
still adheres to the 
fundamental prin- 
ciple that in busi- 
ness and commerce 
opportunity should 
always be pre- 
served, that we 
should have compe- 
tition, and that con- 
spiracies in re- 
straint of trade are 
against the public 
interest. He _ re- 
called that when 
the Sherman anti-trust law was passed 
in 1890 it was supported without party 
division by Democrats and Republicans 
(Joseph C. O’Mahoney is United 
States Senator from the state of Wyo- 
ming.) 
and it so accurately reflected the popu- 
lar mind that it passed both houses 
without a roll call vote. 

“] think that as American citizens we 
ought to be proud of the fact that while 
other nations, even including Great Brit- 
ain, have drifted away from that funda- 
mental theory, we here in the United 
States will adhere to it, but I want to 





O’MAHONEY 


talk to you about some of the dangers 
that threaten the maintenance of free 
competition, which, in a word, is the 
preservation of an open door for new 
business. 

“There never was such an opportuni- 
ty as there is now in this country for the 
establishment of this historic principle 
on a firm basis, for never before was 
there so great a demand for the goods 
and services which business produces 
and sells,” the Senator said. 

Because of the improvement in the 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation there has developed great concen- 
tration of economic power beyond the 
reach of the people in their individual 
capacities. In recognition of that con- 
tinuous concentration Congress has been 
creating new bureaus and ¢ommissions 
to regulate commerce and industry in 
the public interest—not to control but to 
regulate. The power to regulate com- 
merce was given to the federal govern- 
ment and to Congress in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Early in 1946 Congress enacted the 
Maximum Employment Act which Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney described as “an at- 
tempt to have the government step into 
the area of our national economy and 
help to create the markets by which 
business lives.” 

“There is no possibility of prosperous 
business for the grower of livestock, for 
the processor of livestock, for the 
grower of any agricultural commodity 
or the manufacturer of any industrial 





WASHINGTONIANS, OREGONIANS AND A D. C. WASHINGTONIAN 
Shown here (left to right) are: Henry J. Kruse, president, Seattle Packing Co., Seattle; 
A. R. Tartar, secretary, and G. F. Chambers, president, Valley Packing Co., Salem, Ore.; 

Henry L. Coffin, president, and A. V. Ross, superintendent, Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, 
: Wash., and L. Blaine Liljenquist, Washington representative of WSMPA. 
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CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


1. Cincinnati Cotton Products Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 2. Self-service center of The Na. 
tional Provisioner with hospitality and ex. 
hibit information. 3. Marathon Corpora- 
tion, Menasha, Wis., featured its linerless 
ulk sausage carton and Kartridg-Pak 
machine. 4. John E. Smith’s Sons Co. with 
Buffalo sausage equipment and display of 
Hercules Fastener Inc. 5. Feature of the 
San Francisco Casing Co. booth was 
Rebizzo’s stainless steel mixer while Dohm 
& Nelke, Inc., St. Louis, showed its bacon 
skinner. 6. Challenge Cream & Butter 
Association, Los Angeles. 7. Wm. J. Stange 
Co., Chicago. 8. A sausage weight guessing 
contest and artistic sausage display were 
featured in the H. Schlesinger booth. 





commodity, save to the extent that the 
people are employed and are able to 
buy those commodities. Business is cre- 
ated by what people want and purchase. 

“The production and processing of 
food is an essential business, and my 
point to this group this afternoon is 
simply this: with 57,500,000 people em- 
ployed as they are now employed in the 
United States, there is a demand for the 
things that the livestock industry pro- 
duces and distributes greater than we 
ever had before. That is the reason why 
the Department of Agriculture tells us 
that the per capita consumption of meat 
in 1946 or 1947 was approximately 157 
lbs. Only a few years ago the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute was trying to per- 
suade people to buy more meat because 
the per capita consumption then was 
only about 120 or 125 lbs. This tre- 
mendous gain of more than 25 lbs. per 
capita has created a demand here in the 
United States that exceeds the supply. 
. .. Isn’t it obvious that one of the pri- 
mary concerns of those who are engaged 
in the production and the processing of 
meat is to maintain the purchasing ca- 
pacity of the people who are our cus- 
tomers? 

“If we permit our customers to be 
driven out of the market for one reason 
or another, if we permit their purchas- 
ing power to vanish, then we are killing 
our own market... . If we permit mo- 
nopolies to gain control of the process- 
ing and distribution of meat, it seems to 
me it is perfectly obvious that it will be 
physically impossible to supply this de- 
mand. If we are to supply meat to the 
millions of people in the United States 
who want it, we have got to maintain a 
system that will make it possible for the 
largest number of competitive proces- 
sors and growers to operate in the mar- 
ket. If we do not have free competition 
in the processing of meat, we cannot 
hope to see production and consumption 
continue. 

“I want to ask you if you realize that 
concentration in the food processing in- 
dustries has proceeded to such an ex- 
tent that the three largest packers in 
the United States control 43 per cent 
of all the meat packing business; that 
the largest grocery chains handle 21 per 
cent of all grocery business. . . . Because 
we have permitted this concentration to 
take place, we have made it difficult for 
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5000 LBS. PER HOUR 
Rated capacity of 
Vorator lard process- 
ing unit only 7'4” wide 
and 8’10” long. 


sis 





10,000 LBS. PER HOUR 


Rated capacity of 
Vorator lard process- 
ing unit only 8’10”" wide 
and 9’514" long. 


VOTATOR is a trade mark (Reg. U. 8. Pat. 
Of.) applying only to products of The Girdler 
or poration. 
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2 DAYS A WEEK OR 7 
VOTATOR apparatus for Lard 
is a Good Investment 


eeeee 


3000 LBS. PER HOUR 
Rated capacity of 
Vorator lard process- 
ing unit only 5’2” wide 
and 6’ 2” long. 


You don’t have to be the biggest pacxer 
on earth to benefit by the continuous, 
closed VoTaTor lard system. 


A VoraTor unit processes lard with 


negligible cost per pound, at a remarkable 
hourly rate. If that capacity exceeds your 
requirements, operate the unit just a few 
days a week. The time saved can be de- 
voted to other jobs in the plant. As needed, 
you can increase your lard processing 
capacity without additional equipment. 


VoTaToR apparatus does a better job 


at less cost because it chills, agitates, and 
plasticizes in seconds—as the material 
flows through the closed, controlled 
system. 


Let Girdler engineers show how easily 


your lard process can be put on a contin- 
uous, money-saving basis with VOTATOR 
apparatus. Write to: 


THE GIRDLER CORPORATION, VOTATOR DIVISION 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 


150 Broadway, New York City 7, N. Y. 
2612 Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
505 Forsyth Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





LARD PROCESSING APPARATUS 








CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


1. The Globe Company, Chicago, with 
trucks, lard measuring and filling and other 
equipment. 2. Los Angeles Casing Co. and 
Western Laboratories. 3. Scales aplenty 
in Fairbanks Morse Co. booth. 4. G.-4, 
new antioxidant, and pumping equipment 
were featured by The Griffith Laboratories, 
Chicago. 5. Speedy mechanized packaging 
of meat cuts drew crowds to the Howard 
Engineering Co. display. 6. Townsend En- 
gineering Co., Des Moines, showed newest 
skinning and derinding equipment and 
booth was flanked by that of Hobbs Battery 
Co., San Francisco. 7. Wide line of scales 
was displayed by Toledo Scale Co. 





the independent to survive,” O’Mahoney 
remarked. 

Senator James A. Reed 25 years ago 
made the statement that “You cannot 
convict a million dollars.” O’Mahoney 
pointed out that while the force of his 
statement is perfectly apparent, we can- 
not hope to maintain economic freedom 
and free competitive enterprise solely by 
depending upon the punitive effect of 
the anti-trust laws, instead of passing 
preventive legislation. Economic power 


| enables defendants in monopoly cases 


| free competitive enterprise, 


“to delay, hinder and obstruct the ma- 
chinery of the federal courts and in the 
meantime carry on almost as though the 
case had not been filed,” the Senator 
said. 

Referring to the delay in consummat- 
ing the terms of the consent decree 
under which Swift & Company relin- 
quished ownership of certain stockyards 
and of Libby, McNeil & Libby, he said: 

“What chance do you think the little 
packer has to maintain his own inde- 
pendent existence, if he becomes the vic- 
tim of monopoly and is forced to de- 
pend solely upon punitive action by the 
Department of Justice? 

“Punitive action after the event is 
not an effective method of maintaining 
for the 
power of these concentrated giant com- 
panies is so great as to enable them to 
outlast their victims,” he continued. 


| Conditions Foster Monopoly 


“What do we mean by free enter- 
prise? What do we mean by keeping 
government out of business? What do 
we mean when we talk about the anti- 
trust laws and maintaining free com- 
petition? These conditions have grown 
about us just because the nation has 
grown, and because science and tech- 
nology have utterly changed the face of 
the earth. When our nation was founded 
most business was carried on by in- 
dividuals. When the pioneers came 
across the plains and the mountains and 
settled in California 100 years ago they 
traveled in the Conestoga wagon. It was 
a long, painful journey. But now, a jet 
propelled plane can travel almost in a 
twinkling of an eye across the continent. 
I have ridden myself from San Fran- 
cisco to Washington in seven hours. 

“The point I am making to you, my 
friends of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, is this: That if we 
are to preserve the economic rights of 
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individuals we have got to recognize the 
fact that we are no longer traveling in 
the Conestoga wagon, that we are trav- 
eling at these high speeds and in these 
modern instruments which science has 
given to us. We can’t depend upon 
merely punitive action. 

“How many packers represented here 
today would be prepared to wage a fight 
for 20 years and seven months with the 
Department of Justice in an anti-trust 
suit, and if you did become involved in 
such a suit as a complainant, how much 
of your business do you think would 
survive after the 20 years had passed? 
... Let me tell you what I mean by this 
power to use their diversified interests 
to crush competition. A petroleum com- 
pany, for example, not only produces 
oil but refines it, transports it and final- 
ly sells it. The profits in transportation 
or the profits in refining or the profits in 
production can be used to subsidize the 
least profitable aspect. Now, a giant 
packinghouse, for example, which deals 
not alone in the slaughter of meat and 
the preparing of fresh meat but which 
deals in many diversified products be- 
cause of its great size, can use the profit 
in those diversified activities to set up 
loss leaders, to set up competition with 
the non-diversified competitor, and by 
selling at a loss drive that competitor 
out of business. 


How Monopolies Work 


“Again I say, I am not attacking big 
business as such. I realize that a great 
country needs big business. I am mere- 
ly telling you that in the modern world 
monopoly is more dangerous to the in- 
dividual than it was in the old times 
when business was carried on by in- 
dividuals in their individual capacity 
and a man was able to set up a mo- 
nopoly in a little town. Those who ob- 
jected to it could move on. But we have 
come to the time when it is no longer 
possible to move on and I am saying to 
you that if independent local business 
is to survive it must devote its attention 
to this problem- of concentrated eco- 
nomic power because if this concentra- 
tion continues so that a handful of com- 
panies in every line of activity control 
most of the business carried on in that 
industry, competition will be difficult to 
maintain, 

“T talked to the Commonwealth Club 
this afternoon. I pointed out to them 
that four or five steel companies control 
more than 60 per cent of all the produc- 
tion of steel in the United States. That 
means that the managers of those com- 
panies can turn on or off the supply of 
steel for the people of the United States 
as they in their judgment deem to be 
the best thing to do for the business. 

“T read in the afternoon paper after I 
left the Commonwealth Club a little 
story saying one of the officers of the 
Columbia Steel Co. had announced in 
Los Angeles yesterday or the day before 
—maybe today—that $120,000,000 was 
being appropriated for the development 
of the steel industry here on the West 
Coast by the companies. 

“Tt struck me that I was reading al- 
most the same sort of a story as one 
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A BIG CROWD ENJOYED ENTERTAINMENT AND DANCING AT THE 
DINNER DANCE (ABOVE) AND THE LADIES LOOKED OVER THE LATEST 
FASHION DEVELOPMENTS AT A SPECIAL LUNCHEON 


would read if, for example, the Con- 
gress had appropriated X million dol- 
lars to carry on meat inspection. In 
other words, the growth of this concen- 
tration of economic power has created 
here in the United States a private eco- 
nomic government, and that is the most 
dangerous thing in the world for the 
maintenance of a free political system. 


Where Basic Trouble Lies 


“Again let me say that I have every 
confidence in the men who constitute the 
managers of most of these companies. 
I know that they want to do the right 
thing. But they are in business; they’ve 
grown up with the business; they man- 
age the business in its best interest. 
Our trouble is that we permit these 
things to be created by states which 
have no legal authority to regulate them 
in the public interest. The state of New 
Jersey or the State of Delaware will 
issue a charter to a corporation to en- 





gage in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The Constitution of the United 
States says that the Congress of the 
United States shall have the power to 
regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The state of Delaware, the state 
of New Jersey, the state of California 
—no state in the union has the legal 
power to regulate such commerce, and 
so we have this curious legal anomaly 
that although the constitution has given 
the federal government the power to 
regulate interstate commerce the states 
which do not have that nower create the 
agencies which carry it on. 

“It is a problem of such magnitude 
that no individual person can solve it. I 
don’t pretend to know what the answers 
are, but I do know that a concentrated 
economic power has produced totalita- 
rian government in Europe. . . . The 
danger from Communism at this mo- 
ment arises not from any desire of the 


(Continued on page 47.) 
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Sausage and Loaves 


bind better: slice better - taste better- sell better 
Made with Land O’ Lakes Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 
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“Land O'Lakes” and the Indian girl are registered trade marks of Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 
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MILPRINT OFFERS A HIGHLY PROTECTIVE 
CASING FOR YOUR LIVER SAUSAGE ! 


Tested and proved by hundreds of 
packers throughout the nation— Mil-O- 
Casing offers perfect protection for 
your liver sausage. Costly shrinkage is 
entirely eliminated. Flavor, juices are 
all sealed in. No slime or mould can 


form...no rings, crusting or wrinkling 


MIL-O-CASING 


The famous {7 Hot casing de- 


even after many weeks of storage! 


These and many other features mean 
that Mil-O-Casing virtually pays for 
itself. Get the facts about this unique 
casing. Write today for samples and 


complete information. 


Packaging Headquarters ta Aemerican Mundustry 
NUMLPITUNWT Fee. 5. Faiscivis. cvs 





signed especially for liver sausage. 


AN EXCLUSIVE MILPRINT PRODUCT 
*T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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PACKAGING CONVERTERS » PRINTERS + LITHOGRAPHERS 


lants at | MILWAUKEE, PHILADELPHIA, LOS ANGELES, CHRISTIANA. PAL 
p SAN FRANCISCO, TUCSON, VANCOUVER, WASH STOUGHTON, WIS. 


general offices. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN MILLS AT DE PERE, WISCONSIN 
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Russian leaders or the Russian govern- 
ment to make war, but from their con- 
yiction that the capitalistic nations are 
too greedy to solve this problem of con- 
centrated economic power. 

“Now I am going to tell you in just a 
few words what I believe the remedy to 
be for this. First of all I think we 
should have adequate appropriations for 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice to enforce our 
fundamental law against restraints of 
trade. Then we ought to have a law 
which will prevent the continuing mer- 
ger of little companies into big com- 
panies. In the last five years 120 of the 
200 largest corporations in the United 
States have purchased 473 going con- 
cerns. Mergers—monopolistic mergers 
—should be stopped or else the states, 
the people in the states, will not be able 
to maintain their economic independ- 
ence. 


Federal Charter System 


“Concentrated private economic gov- 
ernment leads directly to concentrated 
arbitrary political government. Both 
monopolies of private business and mo- 
nopolies of government are contrary to 
the American ideals of freedom for in- 
dividuals, so we ought to stop these 
monopolistic combinations. But those 
are only temporary remedies. There 
ought to be a fundamental remedy. Sen- 
ator Borah of Idaho, who was recog- 
nized as one of the greatest statesmen 
that the West ever produced—he wasn’t 
a member of my party—united with me 
in introducing a bill to provide a system 
of federal charters for these corpora- 
tions that carry on the type of commerce 
which under the Constitution of the 
United States was given to the juris- 
diction of the Congress, a federal 
charter system which would estab- 
lish the powers, the duties, and the re- 
sponsibilities of corporations, and when 
you do that you can set those corpora- 
tions free from government interfer- 
ence. Do you doubt that? Let me call 
your attention to the fact that the cities 
of the land are free to govern them- 
selves without interference by the states 
within which they are located because 
they have a municipal charter from the 
state. 

“The state lays down the law which 
says in plain, simple words what the 
powers of the municipal government are 
and by whom they shall be exercised and 
having said that it turns the complete 
government of the locality over to the 
people of the municipality. Precisely 
the same thing could be done with re- 
spect to business. We could decide, for 
example, whether or not corporations 
should be permitted to engage, as a 
corporate power, in unrelated busi- 
nesses. What’s the use of having to de- 
pend solely upon a judgment of the 
Supreme Court that you must wait 
years to obtain, when there would be 
the perfectly simple matter of writing it 
into a law so that the corporation 
wouldn’t have the corporate power to 
do that thing? Then there would be 
more opportunity for the masses. 


“I don’t pretend to know what all the 


Mollin 





Hoof and Mouth Danger 
and Corrective Measures 


TRENGTHENING of the sanitary 
~ embargo provision of the Tariff 

Act of 1930 to protect the United 
States from importation of diseased 
livestock, redoubled efforts to hold the 
present quarantine 
lines and gradually 
eliminate the hoof- 
and-mouth plague 
in Mexico, support 
of the proposed 
USDA research 
laboratory to study 
the virus and de- 
velop effective vac- 
cines and intensive 
preparation to com- 
bat possible future 
outbreaks of hoof- 
mouth disease in 
this country were 
the principal rec- 
ommendations of 
F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, Denver, Col., in his talk to 
WSMPA members. 

Mollin prefaced his discussion with 
the statement that the livestock indus- 
try of the U. S. has for many years 
been vigilant in its efforts to assist the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in keeping 
this country free of hoof-and-mouth 
disease, which is found in most other 
major cattle producing countries in the 
world, and described the tremendous in- 
cidence of the disease to show how suc- 
cessful those efforts have been. 

“Only Australia, New Zealand and 
the North American continent (until the 
eutbreak in Mexico a year ago last 
Fall) have remained free of the disease 
for relatively long periods of time,” he 
stated. “In the United States six out- 
breaks have occurred since the turn of 
the present century, the last one in 
1929. The 19-year period which has since 
elapsed is the longest period of free- 
dom frem the disease since it first ap- 
peared prior to 1900.” 


He explained that all recent outbreaks 


F. E. MOLLIN 





terms of such a corporate charter sys- 
tem should be, but I do believe that we 
ought to have a national economic con- 
stitutional convention so that the best 
minds, so to speak, of business, of in- 
dustry, of labor, of agriculture and of 
the consumers should come together and 
after reviewing this very difficult prob- 
lem, come to a decision as to what these 
powers should be. . . . That’s the way, 
my friends, to maintain the funda- 
mental American principle of economic 
and political freedom so that the people 
may control both the economic and po- 
litical authority that is exercised over 
them.” 
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here have been conquered by quick 
action in slaughtering all diseased or 
infected animals, disinfecting exposed 
premises and maintaining strict quaran- 
tine until all danger of spread of the 
disease has passed. Experience through- 
out the world has shown this is the 
only way to conquer the plague, he 
declared, and added that vaccination 
and quarantine alone are effective only 
as a means of partial control. 


Prior to the outbreak in Mexico, 
Mollin said, the principal hoof-mouth 
threat to the U. S. was the consistent 
fight made by Argentina to break down 
the sanitary embargo provision of the 
1930 Tariff Act and force this country 
to accept imports of chilled dressed 
meats from Argentine areas which 
allegedly were not infested. 


The Argentine government claimed 
that such imports would be made only 
from areas where hoof-and-mouth 
disease did not exist, he explained, while 
actually it has been found that the 
disease exists there wherever cattle are 
found and that the only area free of 
outbreaks in recent years is Patagonia 
in the extreme southern portion of the 
mainland. 


Embargo is Justified 


He emphasized that the experience 
of Britain in tracing outbreaks of hoof- 
mouth to meat scraps imported from 
Argentina entirely justified the position 
of the American livestock industry that 
the embargo should be maintained on a 
countrywide basis, and that any attempt 
to break it down regionally within in- 
fected countries would result inevitably 
in the importation of the disease into 
the United States. 


In discussing the raging epidemic south 
of the border, which is currently less than 
300 miles from Brownsville, Tex., Mollin 
pointed out that, with the exception of 
the six quickly obliterated outbreaks 
on our own soil, the U. S. has always 
before had an ocean barrier separating 
the country from infected territory. 
With the epidemic in Mexico the protec- 
tion of an ocean no longer exists, he 
said. 


Mollin traced the spread of the hoof- 
mouth disease in Mexico from the im- 
portation of 327 head of Brahma bulls 
from Brazil by the Mexican govern- 
ment, in direct violation of the 20-year- 
old agreement between Mexico and the 
United States binding each country not 
to permit imports of cattle from any 
countries or zones where the disease 
existed. He also scored the U. S. for not 
taking a firmer position on the issue 
and declared that a better job of bar- 
gaining by American officials might 
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have prevented the difficulty Mexico 
finds herself in now. 

“The major mistake of our govern- 
ment in this whole procedure was in 
agreeing at the Los Angeles conference 
to send veterinarians to Mexico for the 
purpose of ascertaining if there were 
any foot-and-mouth disease evident 
(among the imported Brahmas) and, if 
no trace of the disease were found, to 
lift the requirements for importation 
of cattle into the United States which 
had been imposed on June 5, 1946 and 
which were so stringent as to amount 
to a virtual embargo,” he stated. 


“Our veterinarians found no trace of 
the foot-and-mouth disease. They in- 
spected the premises south of Vera Cruz 
to which the bulls had been moved on 
October 6 (from their original holding 
point on the island of Sacraficios in the 
harbor of Vera Cruz) and, according to 
the best information available, the 
disease broke out on that ranch less than 
two weeks later. 

“No doubt you are all familiar with 
the developments that followed,” Mollin 
continued. “First, the retiring Mexican 





officials concealed the 


governmental 
fact of the outbreak until the new gov- 
ernment went into power on or about 
December 1, 1946. About two and a half 
weeks later our officials were advised 
there was a suspicion of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico and a week or so 


later this was officially confirmed. 
Orders to quarantine against shipments 
from Mexico were immediately issued.” 


It took several months, he said, to 
pass legislation authorizing the BAI 
to operate in a foreign land and to finance 
the slaughter program which was 
adopted in an effort to eradicate the 
disease. This got underway late in May 
and in the next few months some 500,- 
000 cattle and between 200,000 and 
300,000 head of small stock were 
slaughtered before Mexico gave up the 
slaughter plan because of the tre- 
mendous impact it was having on the 
country’s economy. 

“At the time the slaughter program 
was discontinued in November last year 
there were more Municifios infected 
than at the time the program began. 
The late start had forced the officials 
to confine their work largely to the 
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outskirts of the main infected area in a 
fairly successful effort to prevent its 
further spread,” Mollin explained, and 
added that the $35,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000 poured into the program by the 
U. S. at least had the effect of prevent- 
ing further spread of the disease to 
the North and gave federal and state 
authorities an opportunity to organize 
and prepare for an outbreak in this 
country. 


The main reliance now, he said, is 
upon maintaining the north and south 
quarantine lines which have been set up 
along the main infected area while re- 
sort is had to intensified research in 
the hope of finding some new means of 
combating the disease. It is too early to 
abandon all hope of eventual eradica- 
tion, but it is now generally recognized 
that at best the foot-and-mouth disease 
will be in Mexico for many years to 
come, Mollin declared. 


In regard to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s request to the Congress for 
authority to build a research laboratory 
either in the United States or else- 
where, he pointed out that the livestock 


THREE FROM THE 
MIDWEST GET 
TOGETHER 


Here are (left to right) 
W. F. Peters, president 
of Peters Meat Products, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., 
with Frank Hoy, presi- 
dent of Hoy Equipment 
Co. of Milwaukee and 
M. C. Phillips, vice pres- 
ident of Griffith Lab- 
oratories, Chicago. 


industry is unanimously in favor of an 
intensive program of research to start 
at once. He remarked, however, that 
recent testimony before the House agri- 
cultural committee indicates it is 
planned to build the laboratory, which 
will cost between $15,000,000 and $25,- 


000,000, within the U. S., which is direct-! 


ly contrary to the established policy of 
the BAI. 

“The livestock industry is reluctant 
to accept this change of policy on the 
part of the Bureau. It has for too many 
years been told by responsible officials 
... that it is not safe to conduct ex- 
perimental work in this country,” Mollin 
declared, “but it is apparent that the 
nearness of the disease to us in Mexico 
alters the situation. ... If we are to 
spend a lot of money on such a plant, 
it should be entirely under our own 
control. 


“As a compromise it has been sug- 
gested that an island just off the shore 
of the continent might be found which 
would be suitable for the purpose and 
which would be accessible enough to 
make possible proper staffing with the 
best scientists available. The suggestion 





of research upon a remote island has 
been abandoned because of the difficulty 
of staffing the project with men who 
would stay with it until completion. 

“Probably no more difficult task 
could confront our scientists than this 
one. If the disease were more fatal in 
its attack it probably would be easier 
to find a more definite control agent, 
The prospects of getting a vaccine that 
will give greater immunity than the 
disease itself seem dim. . . . Even the 
perfection of a better vaccine than 
the present one, which immunizes only 
for a period of four to six months, does 
not solve the problem. Its usefulness 
under present conditions would be con- 
fined to its use in connection with a 
slaughter program gradually to lessen 
the infected zone.” 


Prospects Not Too Bright 


“So at the moment, the prospects are 
not too bright. It seems almost miracu- 
lous that we have not already had an 
outbreak of the disease in this country. 
Even if the quarantine line is main- 
tained with its nearest point to us at 
least 250 miles away, we must face the 
prospect of occasional outbreaks in this 
country with the traffic that exists be- 
tween the two countries presenting a 
chance for infection to spread. This 
does not mean, however, that the U. §. 
will accept hoof-and-mouth disease. We 
will continue to fight it as England 
does, despite frequent outbreaks.” 

In conclusion, Mollin pointed out that 
the present situation strengthens the 
need for maintaining the sanitary em- 
bargo imposed in 1930. 

“I realize,” he stated, “that if the 
disease is kept below the quarantine 
line in Mexico there will be renewed 
agitation for dépening the Mexican 
border so as to permit the surplus cattle 
from the regions which formerly ex- 
ported to the U. S. to resume that 
channel of trade.” 

Today, he continued, the only outlet 
for these cattle is in the local demand 
for meat in the few cities of the region 
and in the canning plants which are 
slowly being built to take care of the 
surplus. The price which can be paid 
at these plants is probably not more 
than half and, in the case of better 
grade animals, less than half the current 
price in the United States, he reported. 

“However, we cannot afford to take a 
chance. It isn’t just a question of 
Mexico; it revives the whole issue we 
fought in connection with the Argentine 
sanitary convention. If we permit the 
entry of cattle from northern Mexico 
where, according to the best available 
reports, foot-and-mouth disease does not 
now exist, then all other countries 
where the disease is found will demand 
similar treatment and each will claim 
to have areas or regions where the 
disease does not exist. 

“It is perhaps tough on Mexico to 
maintain this position but it should bea 
spur to that country’s efforts to get 
rid of the disease. The United States 
with its tremendous population of cattle, 
hogs and sheep cannot afford to take the 
chance that Mexico took—and lost.” 
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ilness Yes, $10,000 for a ham — $10,000 worth of ham 
b com is added to the yield of many plants each year by 






or skinning their hams with a TOWNSEND. Sounds 
fantastic but here is proof. 

When hand skinning 14 ounces of skin at least 

—— one pound of fat is removed from the ham (230 

ol am lb. hog). Since it is impractical to flesh this skin by 

untry. hand, it must be tanked and rendered out, but if 


main- the ham is skinned on a TOWNSEND this 14 ounces 





Beg of skin is salvaged for gelatin and the | |b. of fat 

2 this is either trimmed from the ham for prime steam lard, 

ts be- or in the case of lean hogs is left on to eventually 

“— reach the market as pork. At present 14 ounces of 

U. 8 skin worth .08¢ more for gelatin than for tankage 

e. We and the fat is .03¢ more valuable for prime steam 

gland lard than as rendered pork fat. Therefore, the in- 

é ns crease in yield is .J le per ham, or .22c¢ per hog. If, 

a ae for example, your plant is skinning 1000 hogs per 

y em- week the increase in yield would be 1000 x .22c or 

$220.00 per week, 

if the 

antine This alone surpasses $10,000.00 per year saving, 

newed but added to this is another saving. 

exican 

mages A certain per cent of hams handled in most plants 
> that are lean with less than a maximum allowable fat on 

them. When the hand skinner removes the skin, tak- 

= ing as little fat as possible, he will, at best, take 12 
ny Sh Perm ee Pathog re : Above is shown the TOWNSEND Model 27 skinning and 
of a nes tn Cian ti ' fl i ‘ ’ ' '‘ fleshing machine. This machine was introduced and patented 
: oo ee ee Se Oe Cae Pe throughout the world in the fall of 1944, and today is recog- 

Zan prices instead of being rendered as inexpensive ren- nized as one of the more profitable machines in use in modern 
better dered pork fat. meat packing plants. The versatility of the TOWNSEND ma- 
urrent chine has won for it a most sudden and general acceptance 
sorted. Assuming one additional pound is left on the lean throughout the industry and more than 600 packers throughout 
take 8 hams when skinned with a TOWNSEND, the value this country, as well as most parts of the world, are using from 
on of ilies Nites coal Snineeee ter Oh anc one to thirty TOWNSEND'S in each plant for "beating the skin 
ue we P sited game. 
entine Ready for delivery to you is the illustrated, informative Town- 
it. the Of course, this is only on the lean hams that do send booklet. Send for it today and see how a TOWNSEND 
Mexico not require fatting, but even considering the small can get more money out of every porker for you. 
ailable percentage that are lean, this adds up to a sub- 
pit stantial sum over a day's run. sili 
— All pork cuts will show a similar sav- GUARANTEE !'< Tovnerd 


Flesher is completely guaranteed 
against defective workmanship and 
material. If for any reason the machine 


re the ing when skinned on a TOWNSEND 
and with a substantial labor saving 
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BY GOSH! 
1 SURE LIKE 
THAT 
OLD-FASHIONED 
FLAVOR! 
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SPECIAL SEASONINGS 


keep the folks feelin’ right friendly 








The sale of your meat specialties depends upon hitting the flavor formula that hits 
“The Man Who Knows” your customers just right. And that’s where MAYER’S Special Seasonings can give 
your meat specialties a big lift. Mayer offers you the experience, the “know-how,” 
the skill needed to compound seasonings that please the taste of your customers... 
whether they are down-on-the-farm, down South, in the great industrial centers, on 
the ranges out West, or anywhere else. 


For each of your products, we'll help you develop a special seasoning formula 
that’s just right. Once you have it, you may be sure that you'll keep it. Using Mayer's 
Special prepared seasonings assure consistent uniformity of product .. . from batch to 
“The Man You Know” batch, and from year to year. 





Mayer's Special Seasonings are compounded from the world’s choicest natural 
spices, expertly refined, ground and blended. Yet you will actually save money using 
them . . . because they eliminate the uncertainty and high labor cost of mixing your 
own preparations. Write today for complete information. 


Tugetnre also about NEVERFAIL the Pre-Seasoning 
Cure for hams, bacon, sausage meat and meat loaves. 
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Dressler 





Packers and Retailers 
Need Each Other’s Help 


ly mutual cooperation, should take 

advantage of the opportunities 
brought about by the present crisis 
facing the industry, George R. Dressler 
told the convention. 
He listed the op- 
portunities in the 
present situation 
as: 1) Our product 
has received the 
greatest publicity 
it has ever known; 
2) we are experi- 
encing the greatest 
consumer demand 
that we have known 
for a number of 
years; 3) research, 
advertising and 
promotion by the 
industry have 
reached the great- 
est peak ever attained in history. 

“For the past seven or eight years we 
have enjoyed what is known as a sellers’ 
market. We possibly may enjoy that 

(George R. Dressler is secretary of 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, Chicago.) 
type of market for a little while longer. 
But just as surely as day follows night, 
the buyers, our customers, will be in 
the driver’s seat soon. We should give 
every consideration to establishing a 
friendly and favorable feeling in their 
minds toward our product and toward 
ourselves. This must be done now.” 


A favorable relationship can be estab- 
lished, he said, by producing the kind 
of product that consumers want and at 
a price they can pay and allowing a 
“truly sensible and reasonable profit for 
those who are involved in its handling.” 


Te meat industry, through friend- 





G. DRESSLER 





He said that too often products are sold 
to retailers with only the thought of 
how much money the original seller 
is going to make on it and with very 
little consideration of the margin of 
profit that may be left for the retailer. 

“Special consideration in _ selling 
quantity lots can be both helpful and 
very harmful. I am well acquainted with 
buying in quantity lots. My own ex- 
perience in operating my own food 
stores often proved that particular 
factor very profitable to me. But when 
that large volume buying effects too 
great a variation in price between 
smaller operator and larger operator, 
it is not only unwise and shortsighted 
on the part of the supplier, but very un- 
fair to those upon whom most of you 
rely for the bulk of your business. 

“Without the profit motive you can- 
not exist. Nor can we retailers, and we 
both must receive the utmost in con- 
sideration. The margin of profit in the 
meat industry is historically very small 
and no doubt will continue to remain 
so. Ours is a volume business, and as 
such cannot realize a margin of profit 
that other industries do,” Dressler 
affirmed. 


Public Relations Important 


The meat industry has been slow to 
realize the value of educating consumers 
on the nutritional value and other 
qualities of meat, he said. For example, 
many ads feature prominently the name 
of the company but devote very little 
space to the promotion of meat in gen- 
eral. The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board is performing an excellent serv- 
ice for the industry in this respect. Re- 
tail associations are tying in with these 
projects, encouraging dealers to im- 


PHARMACEUTICAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Left to right, N. A. 
Wolfstein, Southern 
California Gland Co.; I. 
J. Klingaman, Eli Lilly 
& Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and H. F. Mayes, 
Southern California 


larly interested in dis- 
cussions of packing- 
house by-products and 


other animal 


glands 


at the present time. 
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methods for increasing | 
supply of pancreas and | 


which are vitally needed | 


YOU CAN AVOID 
EXCESS GRINDER | 


PLATE EXPENSE 
By Using 


C.D.TRIUMPH 
PLATES 


Guaranteed for FIVE FULL 
YEARS against regrinding 
and resurfacing expense! 





3@ 


C.D. TRIUMPH PLATES 


give you advantages and cost- 
cutting features that no oth- 
er plate can offer you. They 
can be used on both sides and 
can be reversed to give you 
the effect of two plates for 
the price of one. They wear 
longer. They cut more meat 
and cut it better. They elimi- 
nate unnecessary expenses of 
regrinding and replacement. 


C.D. TRIUMPH PLATES 


have proven their superiority 
in all the large meat packing 
and sausage plants, and in 
thousands of smaller plants 
all over the United States and 
foreign countries. Available 
in all sizes for all makes of 
grinders. They are known the 
world over for their superi- 
ority. 
FREE! Write for your copy of ‘Sausage Grinding Poiators”” 


. —must reading for every savsage 


2 C-D_ < 








TRADE-MARK 


THE SPECIALTY 


MFRS. SALES CO. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 
2021 Grace St., CHICAGO18, ILL. 
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WIENERS, BOLOGNA 
Specialty Loaves 


wo FAT POCKErs 








prove their merchandising methods and 
urging them to carry on a good public 
relations program which will be of bene- 
fit to all, he reported. It is to the ad- 
vantage of every segment of the live- 
stock and meat industry to keep the 
story of the nutritive value of meat 
constantly before the consumer and the 
prospective consumer. 

“We have a goal to make, and when I 
say ‘we,’ I mean the entire industry. 
That goal is to increase the per capita 
consumption of meat. In 1946 a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agri- 
culture estimated that in 1950 our per 
capita consumption would be 174 lbs. 
In 1908 our per capita consumption was 
162 lbs. In 1935, 116. Let’s look at the 
relative position of the United States in 


the per capita consumption of meat. 


Special X as a binder, blends the fat | 


and lean, holding them together as a 
compatible mixture. Better eating qual- 
ity and prolonged freshness go with 
reduced shrinkage for you. 





Soy flour or Grits is used in the same 
manner as any other binder. Some say 
they like Special X and Meatone Grits 
in combination with cereal or milk. 
Many prefer straight soy binder. We 
suggest you try them both ways. 


Write for FREE Samples 
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a SOY FLOUR x 
Wleatone 


GRITS 





Bes x 


| SPENCER 











Waiwteyec 


AND SONS,INC.- 
DECATUR 80, \LLINONS 





Prior to the war Argentina ranked first 
with a per capita consumption of 266 
lbs. Australia, New Zealand and Canada 
outranked the United States in per 
capita consumption of meat. While I do 
not have the current figures, I would 
venture to say that three of these still 
outrank us, even though their per capita 
consumption may have dropped through 
the war years. 
Cooperation Needed 

“T can think of no good reason why a 
country such as the United States should 
not only be able to meet, but to sur- 
pass, any other country in the world 
in the consumption of the product which 
is not only good to eat but which is so 
essentially necessary to a healthful diet. 
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CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


1. Occupying the same room as the Le Fielj 
display were the exhibits of John J. Dupps 
Co., Cincinnati, and Martin H. Lipton Co, 
Inc., New York. 2. Aluminum meat lugs 
were shown by J. M. Gordon Co., Los 
Angeles. 3. Turco Products, Inc., and West 
Coast Spice Co. 4. Eye-catching packages 
were displayed by Milprint, Inc., Mil. 
waukee. 5. Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., 
Los Angeles. 6. Display of the two Le Fiel] 
companies, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
included hog dehairer, lavatory, new de- 
horner and new track switch. 7. Steelcote 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 8. Allen 
Gauge & Tool Co., Famco division. 





“We can attain that goal by working 
in unison, by cooperative effort and a 
sincere interest in our mutual problems, 
Through our trade associations we can 
find that vehicle by which we can attain 
that goal. 

“We have a product that has been 
proved in value—proved that 97 per cent 
of its protein and 95 per cent of its 
fats are digestible. It is more or less 
an accepted fact that the entire economy 
of the country is reflected in the pros- 
perity of our product and the producers 
of our product. Agriculture is the basis 
of almost all our economy. With a 
product that is so highly necessary, and 
one which is so universally enjoyed, 
there is no reason I can think of why 
the present crisis we face should not 
mean opportunity to us—if we take it.” 
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JAMES ALLAN & SONS 


WHOLESALE BUTCHERS 














BEEF 
CALVES 
SHEEP 
HOGS 


THIRD STREET and EVANS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIFORNIA 
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( PACKING CO. 


TACOMA * SPOKANE * SEATTLE 








OLD SETTLER BRAND 








For Seventy-Eight Years Processors of Dependable 


BEEF « PORK « LARD « HAMS « BACON 











OLYMPIA e 


CHAMBERS PACKING CO. 


WASHINGTON 
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PACKING COMPANY, INC. 


900 EAST 21ST STREET . WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
“The Wholesalers Packer”’ 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTED * ESTABLISHMENT NO. 86 * GOVERNMENT GRADED 














iF SHIPPER OF DRESSED BEEF AND BEEF OFFAL...CARLOAD OR MIXED LOTS 

















CLEM E. SWENKE JOS. C. JALI 
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mil EDWARD KOHN Co. 


> 3845 EMERALD AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL., Phone: YARds 3134 


: WE SELL 
? and BUY 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
BEEF VEAL* LAMB - PORK 


S. and J. Meat Company 


WHOLESALE 
“QUALITY MEATS” 
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524 S. W. FIRST AVENUE 




















A 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 
eee! 
— MEMBER 
TRUCKS and CARS for every need! 
) @ Nationwide service and facilities! 
@ 700 Units—Largest rental fleet on Pacific Coast! 
@ We supply everything but the driver! 
@ Maintenance shops in Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco! 
@ Rates—Quoted on a per day-week-month or year basis! 
) CALIFORNIA TRUCK RENTAL CO. 
. 930 E. 6th St., Los Angeles e 2801 San Pablo Ave., Oakland * 1127 Mission St., San Francisco 
Telephone: TRinity 5275 Telephone: TEmplebar 2-4546 Telephone: MArket 1-1008 
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Richards 





1948 Will See Shrinkage 
in Meat Industry Volume 


duction of all red meats as a re- 

sult of reduced cattle and calf 
slaughter and a general decline in live- 
stock numbers, to- 
gether with contin- 
ued strong domes- 
tic demand for 
meat products, par- 
ticularly in the far 
western marketing 
area, was forecast 
by Preston Rich- 
ards, assistant di- 
rector of the live- 
stock branch, Pro- 
duction and Mar- 
keting Administra- 


A MODERATE decrease in the pro- 





tion, USDA, who 
reported on the 
RICHARDS regional and na- 


tional livestock and 
meat outlook for the coming year. 


Emphasizing the tremendous increase 
in western population and consumer in- 
come, which he said has placed the west 
coast packers in a far more favorable 
position in the national picture, Rich- 
ards declared that packers in the area 


will be faced with a number of prob- 
lems in the years ahead, especially in 
regard to an adequate supply of live- 
stock for slaughter. 

He pointed out that the large num- 
bers of livestock, especially cattle, calves 
and hogs, which are shipped from other 
states to the western slaughterers and 
the relatively large volume of meats 
shipped in from states to the east makes 
obvious the fact that West Coast proc- 
essors must have a vital interest in the 
outlook for slaughter supplies of live- 
stock and meat production in the entire 
country. 

“The supply outlook for 1948,” he 
stated, “is for moderate decreases in 
production of all red meats, including 
beef, veal, pork and lamb. The supplies 
in prospect add up to a total meat pro- 
duction this year of about 21,500,000,000 
lbs., which is about 10 per cent less than 
production in 1947. In terms of per 
capita consumption, the amount of meat 
available per person in 1948 will be 
about 146 lbs., or roughly 10 lbs. per 
person less than last year’s near record 
per capita consumption.” 


Richards explained that in the past 


* Enterprise Incorporated, Dallas, Tex. 5, 





CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


1. Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
and Hugh Robinson & Sons, Los Angeles, 
2. Meat Packers Equipment Co., Oakland, 
Cal. 3. Fearn Laboratories, Inc., Franklin 
Park, Ill. 4. Beef hoists, shrouds and other 
equipment were featured in the booth of 


Oakite Products, Inc., New York City, and 

Hoy Equipment Co., Milwaukee. 6. Adler 

Company and Columbia Steel Corp. 7, 

Linker Machines, Inc., had an action 
display of its equipment. 





seven years our total meat production 
has averaged well above 23,000,000,000 
lbs., as compared with an average of 
about 17,000,000,000 lbs. in the thirties 
and a maximum prior to 1940 of about 
19,000,000,000 lbs. It should be remem- 
bered, he said, that in the last three 
years part of the high volume of pro- 
duction has been made possible because 
we have slaughtered more cattle and 
calves each year than we have raised, 
thereby reducing breeding herds and 
stock cattle on farms and ranches. 
“Total slaughter of calves and cattle 
in 1947 was about 36,000,000 head, the 
largest on record and about 4,000,000 
head more than in 1946. Present indi- 
cations are that slaughter and death 
losses in 1947 were much in excess of 
the number of calves raised, and that 
the total number of cattle on farms and 
ranches at the beginning of this year 
was about 78,564,000 head. The de- 
crease from the record peak in numbers 
reached three years ago is around 

















of Sz. Louis e 


PROCESSORS OF SUNRISE BRAND MEAT PRODUCTS 


3858 
ST. LOUIS 13, MISSOURI 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
PORK 


BACON 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


HAMS e PICNICS @ BUTTS 


remerican Packing Company 


BEEF 
VEAL 
LAMB 


SMOKED MEATS 
LARD 
SAUSAGE 





Ready to Serve 


GARFIELD AVE. 
@ TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 5800 
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- Poinsettia Brands : 


BEEF * LAMB « PORK « SAUSAGE 





| STANDARD PACKING CO. 








““Sance 1912”° 
* Los Angeles 11, California « 

















THE LEON MANASTER COMPANY 


a subsidiary of 


DUBUQUE PACKING COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributor of Dubuque Meat Products 


Solicits your inquiries for 








@ Dubuque fresh, frozen and cured pork products. 

@ Dubuque smoked and ready-to-eat meats. 

@ Dubuque canned hams. . . pullman and oval shape. 
@ and a complete line of Dubuque canned meats. 


In straight or mixed carloads or in less than carloads 
From the Tall Corn Country 


524 Second Street, Sen Francisco } California 


Phone: Sutter 1-0660 
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7,000,000 head,” Richards reported. 

“Although some further reductien in 
numbers is expected this year, it seems 
unlikely that the decrease will be as 
jarge as that which occurred during the 

t year. Unless something like severe 
drought conditions develop in important 
cattle producing areas, it is expected 
that the slaughter of cattle and calves 
in 1948 will be substantially smaller 
than in 1947.” 

Other factors which Richards said 
would reduce beef and veal production 
are a slowdown in the rate of liquida- 
tion of cattle and calves and a sharp re- 
duction in grain feeding of cattle, which 
js most pronounced in the Corn Belt. 
Even though some increases in cattle 
feeding are reported in some western 
states, including Montana, Idaho, Colo- 
rado and California, the predominant 
importance of the Corn Belt in the over- 
all cattle feeding picture will mean 
smaller marketings of grain-fed stock 
during the coming spring and summer, 
he predicted. 

He also pointed out that most factors 
indicate that the slaughter of cattle and 
calves will not only be smaller in 1948 
but for several years afterward as well. 
If cattle numbers were to be stabilized, 
Richards explained, total slaughter of 
cattle and calves would be about 32,- 
000,000 head this year, or 4,000,000 less 
than in the previous year. So large a 
reduction in slaughter does not appear 
likely so a further decrease in numbers 
is expected this year. 


Expansion Will Bring Cut 


Thus, when the time comes for cattle 
producers to expand their herds again, 
he stated, cattle and calf slaughter will 
perhaps be reduced to a level under 32,- 
000,000 head. From a long-time stand- 
point, some increase in cattle numbers 
over the present level is desirable, but 
itis important to recognize that during 
the early part of the period in which 
herds are being built up, the number of 
cattle and calves available for slaughter 
will be sharply reduced. 

Of substantial significance also, Rich- 
ards said, is the influence the present 
short corn crop will have on the tonnage 
of beef this year and the considerable 
change in the outlook for hog produc- 
tion as the result of smaller corn sup- 
plies for feeding. The increase in the 
fall pig crop last year was only 3 per 
cent, whereas early last summer before 
the outcome of the corn crop was known, 
farmers were planning to increase fall 
pigs by about 10 per cent. Moreover, 
based on breeding intentions reported 
last December, a reduction in the spring 
pig crop this year of about 10 per cent 
seems likely, he said. 

_ “You realize fully that the decrease 
in the number of pigs raised next spring 
will be reflected in smaller supplies of 
hogs available for market next fall and 
winter,” he continued. “However, the 
effects of the short corn crop on hog 
marketings are already in evidence. 
Average weights of hogs marketed until 
recently were lighter than a year ago, 
and marketings of 1947 spring pigs have 





NEW WSMPA OFFICERS 


At the final session of the West- 
ern States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion convention the following 
officers were chosen for 1948-49: 


E. F. Forbes, San Francisco, 
president and general manager; 
Henry Coffin, Yakima, Wash., chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Vice presidents: W. H. Moffat, 
San Francisco; Albert T. Luer, Los 
Angeles; James DeVine, Ogden, 
Utah; G. F. Chambers, Salem, Ore., 
and Henry Coffin, Yakima, Wash. 

W. S. Greathouse of Seattle was 
re-elected secretary and George H. 
Lincoln of Los Angeles, treasurer. 

Directors elected for terms ex- 
piring in 1951 were Douglas Allan, 
San Francisco; G. F. Chambers, 
Salem, Ore.; Henry Kruse, Seattle; 


K. J. Maxwell, Tacoma; David 
Minch, Red Bluff, Cal.; Anton 
Rieder, Los Angeles; Cornelius 
Noble, Madera, Cal., and Irving 


Golden, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Fred W. Walti of Santa Cruz 
was elected a director with term 
expiring in 1950. 











been earlier than usual. About 2,000,000 
more hogs were slaughtered in the first 
three months of the present hog mar- 
keting year than in the first quarter of 
the 1946-47 season, despite the fact 
there was only a small increase in the 
1947 spring pig crop. 

“Compared with a year earlier, the 
decrease in hog marketings will be most 
pronounced in the late months of 1948. 
This will be the result of the smaller 
numbers of spring pigs raised in 1948 
than in 1947. For the calendar year 
1948 as a whole, the decrease in in- 
spected hog slaughter may be as much 
as 5,000,000 head and the reduction in 
total hog slaughter well over 5,000,000 
head.” 

The outlook is for another decrease in 
the lamb crop in 1948, Richards re- 
ported, with a consequent decline in 
sheep and lamb slaughter. The number 
of stock sheep, most of which were 
breeding ewes, declined in 1947 for the 
seventh year in succession. 


The number of lambs on feed on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948 was 16 per cent smaller 
than the number on January 1 of last 
year, with nearly all of the decrease in 
some of the Corn Belt states and in the 
wheat pasture areas of Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Richards stated that 
most of the western states reported in- 
creases in lamb feeding, about 30 per 
cent in Colorado and 25 per cent in Cali- 
fornia, but said the overall decline in 
feeding also will tend towards smaller 
marketings. 


“Turning for the moment to foreign 
trade prospects for meats, it does not 
seem likely that any large volume of 
meat will be exported from the United 
States in 1948. The allocation of meat 
for commercial export in the last quar- 
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ter of 1947 was about 18,000,000 lbs., 
and the allocation for the first quarter 
of this year is about 13,000,000 lbs.” 
Richards said the domestic demand 
for meat is expected to continue strong 
but warned that the outlook is less tan- 
gible than the prospects for supplies. “I 
believe most people who are engaged in 
the analysis and study of trends in busi- 
ness, industrial activity and employment 
are of the opinion that incomes of con- 
sumers will continue near the present 
high levels during the first half of 
1948.” As a matter of fact, many ob- 
servers look for a continuation of high 
level incomes for all of 1948, but some 
feel that a slackening may occur in the 
last half of the year when production of 
some items, now in short supply, is ex- 
pected to catch up with demand. 


“Nowhere in the United States,” he 
declared, “has the influence of high con- 
sumer income been as important as on 
the Pacific Coast. According to esti- 
mates of the Department of Commerce, 
the per capita disposable income in 1946 
of the four states of California, Nevada, 
Oregon and Washington was $1,309, the 
highest for any region in the country. 
For the country as a whole the per cap- 
ita average was $1,082. Since 1929, the 
per capita income for the Pacific Coast 
states has increased more than 50 per 
cent, while for the country as a whole it 
has increased more than 60 per cent. 


Big Population Increase 

“However, the change in per capita 
income does not tell the whole story. 
The demand for meat is determined not 
only by per capita consumer income but 
also by the number of consumers. And 
I hardly need to tell you that the in- 
crease in population in your area is of 
far-reaching significance. Since 1940, 
the population of California has in- 
creased about 40 per cent, with some- 
what smaller percentage changes for 
Washington and Oregon. 


“The increase in population as well as 
the increase in per capita income is 
taken into account in estimating the 
changes in total income payments to in- 
dividuals. In 1946, such payments in the 
four states mentioned totaled nearly 
$20,000,000,000. This figure is more than 
2% times larger than the total income 
payments in either 1940 or 1929. Fur- 
thermore, the increase in total income 
payments for the West Coast states 
since 1940 has been considerably greater 
than for the United States as a whole.” 


Richards emphasized that this phe- 
nomenal increase in the market for meat 
in the Far West has placed the West 
Coast packing industry in a very favor- 
able position but at the same time has 
given rise to many difficult operating 
problems, not the least of which is ob- 
taining an adequate supply of livestock 
for slaughter. Other problems he spe- 
cifically mentioned included the short- 
age of refrigerated storage space, in- 
sufficient storage for hides and trans- 
portation bottlenecks. 

“The problems arising out of your ex- 
panding market have also had impor- 
tant effects in other areas,” he contin- 
ued. “In the case of livestock, your de- 











mand has placed the Missouri River 
markets on a parity with Chicago dur- 
ing many seasons of the year. Buyers 
representing you now go into central 
and western Iowa to get cattle and hogs 
for your markets, while formerly it was 
frequently possible to satisfy your ‘de- 
mands without going beyond the center 
of Kansas and Nebraska. 


“ .. The transformation and growth 
which have occurred in the market area 
you serve provide a real challenge to 
meat packers in your area. You are 
now supplying meat and meat products 
to more than 13,000,000 people, while a 
decade ago the population was only 
about 8,500,000. 

“It is this greater role in the national 
market, involving decisions and actions 





Hospitality Centers Were Favorite Gathering Spots 


1. The well-stocked table visible in the fore- 
ground was one of the reasons for the popu- 
larity of the headquarters suite maintained 
by the Oppenheimer Casing Co. and Trans- 
parent Package Company, Chicago. Acting 
as official hosts here were Seymour Oppen- 
heimer, president, Transparent Package 
Company, and William D. Berger, vice 
president, Oppenheimer Casing Co. 

2. Hosts John Allbright and Francis C. 
Gribbon are pictured with some of the 





on storage holdings, types and kinds of 
livestock purchased and slaughtered as 
well as livestock feeding operations, 
which I believe is a real challenge to the 
packer in this area.” 








The meat industry today has it own hazards—but smart packers have 
learned how to get out of the trap, to keep out of the rough. 


Whether they have an inquiry or an offering KEYSTONE BROKERAGE 
COMPANY’S competent staff is geared to give complete, prompt, co-opera- 
tive service. 


And KEYSTONE’S follow-through puts them “on the green” without 
waste and worry. Improve your showing by using KEYSTONE. 


KEYSTONE BROKERAGE COMPANY 


Wire, phone or teletype us with your inquiries and offerings 


BOSTON: 

84 State Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
CAPitol 7062 
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PHILADELPHIA: 
1737 Chestnut Street 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Rittenhouse 6-2062 WABash 8536 
Teletypewriter BS 515 Teletypewriter PH 261 


CHICAGO: 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


| Meat Packing Co., Oakland, and Wallace 






many guests who enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, in the 
company’s large suite. 

3. In the headquarters of the Meat Packers 
Equipment Co., Oakland, Cal., are (seated, 
left to right): Harold A. Stevens, chief 
engineer, Swift & Company, S. San Fran. 
cisco; H. B. Tickler, division superintendent 
of that firm; Mrs. Richard Hawley and 
Mrs. Oscar Biedermann. Standing: Ralph 
S. Wiggins, Kingan & Co., San Francisco; 
Otto Ekerle of the host firm and Mrs, 
Eter’e; Richard A. Hawley, president, Meat 
Packers Equipment Co.; Alfred Hahnel, 
B. B. Meat & Sausage Mfgr., Bellingham, 
Wash., and Oscar Biedermann, president, 
St. John & Co., Chicago. 


4. A gathering of sausage manufacturers 
and packers in one of the rooms included, 
seated, left to right: Carl Lustig, foreman, 
Shenson Sausage Co., San Francisco; Carl 
Schneck, foreman, Heineman & Stern, San 
Francisco, and Wallace A. Smith, sales 
manager, Holly Meat Packing Co., Oakland, 
Cal. Standing: John Sommer, president, 


Casing Co., Sacramento, Cal., and H. 
Schlesinger Co., Los Angeles. 

intendent, Miller Packing Co., Oakland; 
Louis A. Arata, manager, Merchants Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., San Francisco; Mrs. 
Glenn Taylor, Anker Meat Co., Modesto, 
Cal.; Ernest Bucheli, foreman, Miller Pack- 
ing Co.; Bob Archer, superintendent, Holly 


A. Smith, sales manager for the same firm; 
R. C. McGuire, WSMPA staff member; 
Mrs. J. McGuire, secretary to E. F. Forbes, 
president of WSMPA; Herman Worn, 
owner, West Coast Spice Co., San Francisco; 





| Glenn W. Taylor, partner, Anker Meat Co., 
| and Hugo Del Pero, owner, California 


| and Mrs. William Keller. Standing: Walter 





Teletypewriter CG 958 
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Market, Marysville, shown in West Coast 
Spice Co. hospitality suite. 


8. Included in this packer and supplier 
group are, seated, left to right: Mrs. W. 
Zeeb; William Keller, owner, Purity Saus- 
age Co., San Francisco; Mrs. Dean Heuck 


Zeeb, superintendent, Purity Sausage Co.; 
John A. Dupps, president, John J. Dupps 
Co., Cincinnati, O.; Dean Heuck, Edw. L. 
Heuck Co., San Francisco; Paul Ziegel- 
maier, Le Fiell Co., San Francisco; Sidney 
N. Le Fiell, president of that company; 
J. L. Carpenter and Jack L. Hetzler, Le 
Fie!l engineers; George E. Hutchins, super- 
intendent, Piute Packing Co., Bakersfield, 
Cal.; Anthony Leggio, president, Piute 
Packing Co., C. K. Le Fiell, president, and 
Fred Labelle, production manager, both of 
Le Fiell Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 

9. Left to right: R. L. Gambill, vice presi- 
dent, and Frank J. Bilek, chief engineer, 
both of The Globe Company, Chicago, and 

D. P. Gambill, Globe West Coast div. 


and Mrs. Sommer, secretary, Variety Saus- 
age Co., Inc., San Francisco; Carl Souza, 
Oakland; Georgia Saccas and M. J. Borelli, 
president, both of M. J. Borelli & Co., San 
Francisco; Mrs. Borelli, and Bob Archer, 
superintendent, Holly Meat Packing Co. 
5. General view of the popular headquar- 
ters suite of the Visking Corporation, 
6. Part of the happy crowd which thronged 
the hospitality rooms of the A. Dewied 
7. Left to right are: W. F. Acebo, super- 
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We could quote figures to show that more wieners are 
seasoned by Stange than by any other seasoning manufac- 
turer. And if it were not that we guard such information as 
we do our formulas, we could list here the proudest Wiener 
brands in America that contain either a complete Stange 
seasoning blend or one or more Stange ingredients. 


Why? Well, it must be because we’ve paid more attention 
to spice processing and blending in the last 45 years than 
has anyone else. We've learned how to take spices apart 
and put them together again in interesting and sensational 
combinations. We do this job economically and we do it the 
same way every time—thus insuring uniformity and quality 
of seasoning for your sausage products, too. 


Write for information on how you can capitalize 
on Stange’s 45 years of seasoning experience. 


‘2. PARTNER 


Wm. J. STANGE CO. « 2530 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 





MORE WIENERS ARE SEASONED BY. Senge. . . 


12, 
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Winder 





Outlines Plan to Raise 
Consumption of Lamb 


ket for lamb by educating people 

in low consumption areas to con- 
sume more was cited as the greatest 
task facing the sheep industry by G. 
Norman Winder. He reported that all 
segments of the industry—producers, 
processors and retailers—are working 
together through the Lamb Industry 
Committee to solve mutual problems. 
The group, organized several years ago 
during the Office of Price Administra- 
tion regime, has worked efficiently in de- 
veloping the subsidy program and is 
still active. 

At present about 80 per cent of the 
lamb in this country is consumed by 20 
per cent of the population, Winder 

(G. Norman Winder is immediate 
past president of National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and chairman of the 
National Lamb Industry Committee.) 
stated. On the West Coast consumption 
is about 14 lbs. per capita; in New 
England it is slightly higher and on the 
East Coast about the same. However, in 
lowa, one of the greatest lamb feeding 
states, per capita consumption is only 
1 lb. and in Colorado it is 6 lbs. 

To finance a special lamb education 
program, Mr. Winder’s committee has 
devised a plan to deduct 75c per car on 
all lambs sold, the money to go to 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
—25c to the general fund and 50c into a 
special lamb fund. This is in addition to 
the regular work of the NLSMB. No 
producer has objected, Winder said, and 
instead many have felt that $2 or $3 
should be deducted. The plan went into 
effect in the Denver Central Market in 
1938; in Ogden in 1942 and recently has 
been started at some of the River mar- 
kets and at San Antonio and Fort 
Worth. All feeder groups, all feeder 
buyers and all packer direct buyers are 
asked to make the deduction and remit 
to the NLSMB. 


At the present time packers are not 
being asked to match the 50c contribu- 
tion “because we producers have felt 
that we should get our own house in 
order and do a little promotion work 
ourselves before we ask the packers to 
contribute.” Several feeder groups have 
endorsed the program and some are 
even writing into their contracts pro- 
vision for the 75c per car collection. 
Some of the larger packers and several 
of the interior packers in Iowa have 
signified their willingness to go along 
with the program and are working out 
the details. “I hope that you people here 
on the West Coast will see the value of 
such a program and can work out a 


= for making this collection,” he 
said, 


Ti necessity of widening the mar- 


In order to combat the aversion some 


people have to lamb, the committee is 
planning to contact prospective house- 
wives through the home economics de- 
partments in colleges and high schools 
and teach the proper methods of prep- 
aration. 

Winder also discussed another prob- 
lem of the sheep industry—wool. This 
commodity accounts for 30 to 60 per 
cent of the income of sheep producers. 
In this connection Winder reported on 
the activities of the American Wool 
Council. The organization was created 
in 1941 by wool growers to promote the 
use of wool and disseminate informa- 
tion on it. It is supported by growers, 
wool manufacturers and packers. The 
basis for the support of the growers of 
wool and mohair is 10c per bag. The 
basis for manufacturers is the yardage 
produced the previous year. Packers 
support on the basis of ‘4c per head of 
lambs slaughtered during the previous 
year and at present there are seven 
lamb slaughterers contributing to the 
Council. 


The American Wool Council does not 
engage in legislative or political aetiv- 
ity. In its educational program it aims 
at the following objectives: 


1) To protect the interests of the 
public wherever those interests are 
pertinent to the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and use of products made of wool 
or mohair; 2) to initiate and encourage 
research and investigation in connec- 
tion with wool and the wool textile in- 
dustry; 3) to foster and extend textile 
education through schools, colleges and 
consumer groups; 4) to assemble and 
disseminate trade statistics and in- 
formation, particularly concerning im- 
proved methods of manufacture, distri- 
bution and the development of new uses 
for wool and mohair in their products, 
and 5) to prevent misleading and de- 
structive condemnation of the agricul- 
tural and industrial structure based on 
wool and wool textiles as one of the 
nation’s most important resources. The 
council attempts to accomplish its ob- 
jectives using all mediums of communi- 
cation—the spoken and written word 
and pictures—including the trade, fash- 
ion and consumer press and radio pro- 
motional activity. 


“IT think it is of vital importance to 
the processors of lamb that wool be 
promoted in this country. The wool on 
a lamb represents 25 per cent of the 
value of the live animal that goes into 
the packinghouse. It should be, I think, 
considered as a regular expenditure of 
any packing concern not only to promote 
the use of meat but also to promote the 
use of any other product which repre- 
sents 25 per cent of the value of the 
animal it is slaughtering,’ Winder said. 
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Luer Analyzes Situation 


(Continued from page 24.) 
necessary for management to under- 
stand human relationships as it is for 
labor to understand the problems of 
industry. 

“Any attempt to understand the hu- 
man problems of the individual must 
start from the fundamental fact that 
each employe is first and foremost an 
individual. As such, he possesses a 
unique pattern of traits, attitudes and 
habits resulting from a peculiar make- 
up. Yet with the many differences exist- 
ing in the individuals, we place them in 
groups and expect them to function 
effectively. There are two basic needs 
of men that the employer must recog- 
nize before he can have good working 
results. The first need is security; the 
second, the desire for recognition.” 

Questioning how many of his audience 
had given the problem of public rela- 
tions serious thought, the chairman cited 
an editorial on page 11 of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of January 10, 
1948, as spotlighting some unfortunate 
public attitudes and misunderstanding 
of the meat packing industry. 


Luer then told how he had recently 
answered two questions put to him by a 
group of housewives: “Why is meat 
scarce?” and “Why is meat high?” 


Answers to Criticism 


“IT started out by saying,” he related, 
“that meat is neither scarce nor high 
for during 1947 the per capita consump- 
tion of meat in the United States was 
156 lbs., the highest in 39 years. At the 
same time the consumer paid the high- 
est price in years. 

“With this statement of facts it is 
difficult to assert that meat is scarce or 
that it is high since the word high is 
only relative. It is quite in relation to 
the price of raw materials, cost of live- 
stock, cost of operating, freight, labor 
and including most of the basic food 
products. It is the net result of too 
many people with too much money buy- 
ing too much meat. 

“Remember the packer does not put 
the price on meat or livestock. It is the 
consumer—Mrs. Homemaker. The 
packer only acts as an agent between 
the producer and the consumer. The 
meat packer translates the price the 
housewife insists on paying for meat 
cuts, into the amount he can pay for 
livestock. At the per capita consump- 
tion of last year, we would be consum- 
ing more per year than we are pro- 
ducing. There are two remedies for 
this. The first is voluntary reduction to 
the amounts suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for this year; 
namely about 144 lbs. per person or 
approximately 10 per cent below 1947. 
This would be well over our 1939 to 
1941 or pre-war level and would allow 
a balance between production and con- 
sumption. 

“I do not believe that the women of 
the community realize what a powerful 
force they represent. I am told there 
are about 35,000,000 homemakers in this 
country. If they were all united on a 
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definite goal, things would have to 
move. With their hands on the purse 
strings, they could upset the calcula- 
tions of all the politicians, lobbyists, 
producers, economists and so forth. If 
they all decided that prices were too 
high, they would have to come down. 

“Now the other correction would 
come the hard way—a business reces- 
sion or a business depression. This 
would mean that prices would tumble; 
unemployment would increase and any 
shortage in production would overnight 
become a surplus. It seems to me that 
it would be regrettable to have to admit 
that the only way to correct conditions 
is by being hurt. 

“The reaction of the group from the 
discussion described above was most 
gratifying. These representatives of 
the different women’s organizations were 
unanimous in their decision that they 
would not want to return to government 
rationing and price fixing. They were 
unwilling to go through a black market 
debacle with empty meat cases. They 
also stated that it is very difficult to 
get a proper explanation of many such 
problems confronting them; that the 
meat packers would be performing a 
great service to the public, as well as 
to themselves, if they would do a better 
job of public relations through dis- 
semination of information, facts and 
figures pertaining to livestock and the 
meat packing industry.” 


Meat Controls Opposed 


Chairman Luer stated that although 
for the present meat rationing and 
price controls have been shelved, it is 
not certain that they will not be brought 
up again, perhaps sometime in August. 
He summarized a statement made by 
Blaine Liljenquist in behalf of the 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion before the Senate subcommittee on 
January 21 in which it was brought out 
that there is no evidence of a meat 
shortage; that meat prices have never 
stayed out of line very long with the 
general price level, and that if industry 
is allowed to operate in 1948 unham- 
pered by controls, there will be meat 
available in all of the stores in this 
country but if rationing is reimposed, 
we will see a quick development of 
black marketing waste and maldistribu- 
tion. 

“What is happening to our price 
structure?” Luer asked. “I am sure all 
of us have felt for some time that the 
prices of livestock and raw materials 
and cost of operation, coupled with con- 
sumer resistance, have been putting all 
business in a squeeze. We are constantly 
asking the question, ‘How much higher? 
What are we going to use for money?” 
All concerns, large and small, have 
found their working capital tied up in 
inventory—not speculative inventory— 
just normal amounts needed to operate 
from day to day, so that the demand for 
cash has kept growing. Not even last 
year’s record profits have provided 
most businesses with all the cash they 
need to operate. Let us take a couple 
of examples: One of our large meat 
packers reported for its fiscal year 
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ended October 31, 1947, that its earn- 
ings went from $6,620,000 to $7,121,000. 
However, this firm’s inventory soared 
during these 12 months from $34,000,- 
000 to $48,000,000. Its cash dropped 
from $10,500,000 to $3,500,000 even 
though the company borrowed $13,- 
000,000 mostly from banks. Many little 
firms feel the pinch too. 

“One firm located in the Northwest 
explained: ‘Our working capital—now 
$1,000,000—is about 30 per cent above 
1940 but raw material prices are up 75 
per cent and wages up 65 per cent with 
an increase demanded. We need work- 
ing capital but the question is where to 
get it. We have been borrowing from 
the banks but we don’t want to come to 
the end of the boom owing them a big 
slice.’ 

“Retailers, too, are having the same 
experience. Their working capital is 
becoming tied up in normal working 
stocks. Wholesalers report that retail 
grocers are not as prompt at paying 
their bills as they used to be. The head 
of one large wholesale grocery concern 
reports that his customers now take 
about two weeks to pay their bills, 
wheras previously they paid C.O.D. or 
within a week. Another .report says 
that on the average, it now takes the 
corner grocer four days longer to pay 
for his merchandise than a few months 
back. Some wholesalers also report that 
here and there they are beginning to 
get rubber checks. They bounce mostly 
because of insufficient funds. 

“For the rough and ready economist 
there are simpler findings. Night clubs 
are in a slump; Broadway attendance is 
off; movie attendance is down; liquor 
sales are away off. Trends in these 
luxuries and entertainment fields show 
what is ahead for business. We knew 
that somewhere, sometime prices would 
have to adjust downward. Most of us 
probably figured that prices would be 
supported by government propaganda 
and support purchasing until after elec- 
tion. I am afraid even Uncle Sam is 
running out of money. There is not 
enough gold in Fort Knox to stop this 
present trend. 


Run Out of Money First 


“We have a saying in our industry, 
‘No matter how short the supply may 
be, we generally run out of money be- 
fore we run out of cattle.’ Whenever 
the public stops buying, any shortage 
becomes a surplus overnight. 

“Personally, I don’t believe the pres- 
ent commodity price recession is a 
crash of the stock market. Good sound 
stocks have been selling far below their 
earning capacity for several years. They 
have reflected the timidity of the in- 
vestor. 


“All of these conditions call for sober 
reflection. This is also the time of the 
year when business looks ahead. It is 
most difficult to forecast for the entire 
year in a confused world of many con- 
flicts. It is well to avoid speculation and 
keep inventory down, as an abnormally 
high structure is always dangerous. 
Business today is hazardous enough 


The 


without adding to it our own injudicioyg 
policy. The present price recession may 
be only a very welcome downward re. 
vision of values or it can become a reg 
depression. 

“This is no time to expand pla 
facilities, particularly if by doing g 
you go into debt. The only justificatio 
would be if it were a program of mod 
ernization, actually resulting in lowe 
costs. Ever since the war, business 
been geared to high production with iy 
creased costs and extravagance. Som 
decline in the volume of business is iy 
evitable, which calls for reduction ¢ 
costs to insure profitable operations o 
reduced volume. 

“It will be necessary to diversify o 
operations and become more involve 
processors. This was brought out lag 
year and bears repeating again an 
again. The major operators, in our iz 
dustry, show by their statements, t 
their domestic meat operations con 
tribute approximately 70 per cent o 
their sales, but only about 25 per cen 
of their total earnings.” 


Hide Committee Report 


(Continued from page 26.) 

began its program last year, accordin 
to Fallentine. After citing tanners’ criti 
cism of Coast takeoff, including tod 
many sinews on shanks, too many eaf 
butts and too many cuts and scores, h 
said that L. B. Jackson of the Tanne 
Council of America had recently found 
many packers taking off hides in ve 
good shape, but too many operators still 
putting out ragged hides. Jackson 
ported that in Seattle the takeoff gen 
erally was very good; Portland, takeof 
good; Tacoma, takeoff almost perfect 
Spokane, takeoff generally good; San 
Francisco, takeoff generally good but 
few plants can show improvement, and 
Los Angeles, some plants very good an¢ 
others can show much improvement, 


The committee, said Fallentine, be 
lieves that hide takeup should follow th 
general practice for a normal pack with 
no dampening of the hides. The hide 
should be flopped on the flesh side once 
and weighed immediately with a 2-lb 
tare allowance. The length of cu 
should be 21 to 30 days. 

Following Fallentine’s report to the 
convention, Jackson of the Tanners 
Council made the following comments; 

“You have just as good butchers i 
the West as they have in the Eas 
Ninety per cent of the trouble is in th 
front office or the head men. You are noe 
interested in anything but one thing 
price. A lot of you say you can’t ¢ 
anything. One packer told me 1 
couldn’t control his labor and got me 
go out and talk with the butchers. T 
is criminal. Of course he can con 
them. 

“So go out and work and don’t sit 
the office and be complacent and say # 
have a good takeoff.’ Your worst com 
petitor is the fellow who does poore 
work than you do because he mak 
the market for you.” 
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7 it yy. Pikes Peak ...+ Possibly the best 

“ff known mouniain in the United States. Here, 
for years, the dependability of automobiles 
has been tested on its 18 miles of highway 
that twists and turns to its peak, 14,110 feet up. 


ee aes 
“AAAS 


Peak of 
dependability... 


HERE an airtight, leakproof seal is neces- 
Wo can depend on an Anchor Amerseal 
Cap. Equally spaced, double notched, specially 
formed lugs draw the liner down into a uniformly 
tight contact with the full 360° of the container 
finish. Their knife-like action makes it easy to 
break the contact, even when sticky, gummy 
products are packed. Liners will not fall out and 
will not stick to container finish when the cap is 
removed. They are free to rotate and seat at first 








contact, giving longer life when frequent reseals 
are necessary. Cap application by hand or 
machine is simple, fast and economical ...no ad- 
justment or matching of threads 
... starts at any point and a 
quarter turn seals. A depend- | 
able cap will deliver your 

products in perfect condition... == ) 


make them easily accessible Axhor ») 


... protect them until entirely 
CONTAINERS and CAPS 
consumed...and create con- Il 

















s 
sumer preference for them. For — 
the Peak of Dependability in the 
original seal and every reseal, 


use Anchor Amerseal Caps. 








PRODUCTS OF 
ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS 
fete) ide) File), | 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


and it’s ANCHOR AMERSEAL CAPS for the Peak of Dependability 


‘Crime Photographer", Thursday evenings, entire CBS network, sells all America on glass-packaged products. 
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SWINGIN’ ON A STRING 


= That's the “pay off’ when sausage manufacturers use FASTIE FASTENERS and 
cS HANGERS for end closures and straight’ hangs on artificially cased sausages, 
instead of string ties and string loops. 


Yes, FASTIES (pronounced FAST-TIES) eliminate string hanger ties and the use of 

stockinettes. There’s no tedious string looping to slow up production—no string loops 

to pull out or untie. With properly applied FASTIES, there's no fallen sausages to pick 
up from the floor, as waste. 


FASTIE FASTENERS provide metal closures that are 300% faster to apply than string ties. And 


here's a point—the 10% additional stuffing capacity provided by FASTIE FASTENERS wipe out 
the cost of FASTIES. 


FASTIE HANGERS guarantee straight hangs—an objective of every sausage 
manufacturer. ' 


*FASTIE METHOD is speedier—more modern—costs less and: 


Eliminates Use of Stockinettes — 
Eliminates Cost of String 

Helps Produce Better Shaped Sausages — 
Decreases Sausage Tearing 





The Old and The New 
*Pat. Pending, U. S. & Canada FASTIE assures straight hangs— 





Send for our new four page folder _ “liminates string hanger ties ond 


use of stockinettes. 


HERCULES FASTENERS, INC. 


1140-1146 EAST JERSEY STREET, ELIZABETH 4, NEW JERSEY 


John E. Smith's Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 187-189 Church St. 


(United States Distributor) Toronto, Canada (Canadian Distributor) 


Griffith Laboratories, S. A., 37 Empire Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
(Mexico, South Anierica, West Indies Distributor) 
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ersonalities and Fivents 


__of the Week 


@G. L. Elliott, former superintendent 
and assistant to the 
president of Derby 





Foods, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been 
elected president 


and general mana- 
ger of the firm, it 
was announced this 
week, Elliott suc- 
ceeds C. W. Beil- 
fuss who retired 
February 1. Elliott 
has been associated 
with the canned 
foods __ industry 
since 1919. He 
joined Derby Foods 
in 1924. Nine years 
later he was named superintendent and 
he was appointed assistant to the pres- 
ident in 1946. 

@ The U. S. Packing Co., Kansas City, 
Kans., is contemplating the shipment of 
its products into the New York city and 
Atlantic seaboard marketing areas by 
contract highway transport trucks. Alu- 
minum vehicles of 30,000-lb. capacity 
and refrigerated with Thermo-King 
units will be used, according to Albert 
Simon, manager of the plant, who said 
inability to obtain suitable railroad 
reefers equipped with hook rails dictates 
the switch in transportation methods. 


® Gordon D. Nussbaum, who has been 
associated with the Oppenheimer Casing 
Co., Chicago, for nearly a quarter of a 
century, died suddenly Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 18. He was 54 years old. His death 
came as a shock to his many friends in 
the industry. For many years he has 
represented the Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
in the Midwest and was a well-known 
figure at industry conventions. 


* William A. Dwiggins, 59, formerly a 
vice president of the David Davies Pack- 
ing Co., Columbus, O., died recently in 
Denver, Colo., while visiting there. He 
was previously associated with the Wolf 
Packing Co., Topeka, Kans.; Schenk 
Brothers, Wheeling, W. Va., and Arnold 
Brothers, Chicago, and was a federal 
inspector of meats in Panama before 
going to Columbus in 1933. 


*D. R. Howland, president of Miller 
and Hart, Chicago, has been appointed 
chairman of the American Meat Insti- 
tute’s provisions committee. Mr. How- 
land, also vice chairman of the board 
of directors of the Institute, has been 
associated with the industry for many 
years, and has been president of Miller 
and Hart since 1930. He also has many 
years of service on the Institute’s pro- 
Visions committee. 


G. L. ELLIOTT 
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® William H. Hobdey, 82, a director of 
Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, Wis., died 
recently after a long illness. At 17 Mr. 
Hobdey had gone to work as a tele- 
graph operator for the Plankinton Pack- 
ing Co., where Patrick Cudahy was 
superintendent. When Cudahy organized 
his own company, Hobdey went with him 
as telegraph operator. Later he was 
promoted to secretary, the post he held 
when he retired in 1936 after 50 years 
with the firm. 


® William E. Schenk, formerly associ- 
ated with the Columbus Packing Co., 
Columbus, O., in an executive capacity, 
died recently at his home in Bellmont, 
Mass., at 58 years of age. From 1935 
until his death he was a meat broker 
in Massachusetts. 


® Construction of the new large ca- 
pacity beef cooler at the plant of the 
Maurer-Neuer Corp., Kansas City, 
Kans., which has been held up by short- 
age of building materials, has been re- 
sumed and is expected to be completed 
shortly. The new 60 x 80 ft. cooler build- 
ing is of concrete and brick construction. 


® Louis Schmadel, 80, president of the 
Schmadel Packing & Ice Co., Evansville, 
Ind., died last week in a Daytona Beach, 
Fla. hospital. He had driven to Florida 
the preceding week and became ill the 
day before he died. Cause of his death 
was not known. He had been active in 
the company, which was founded by his 
father, since he was 14 years old, and 
had served as its president for a number 
of years. He was a recipient of the 
AMI 50-year award. 


@ The George Kaiser Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kans., has construction 
underway on an addition to its kill 
floor facilities which will expand ca- 
pacity nearly 100 per cent, Don Smith, 
manager, revealed last week. 





CIO UNION WORKERS 
VOTE TO STRIKE 











The CIO United Packinghouse Work- 
ers union this week announced that its 
100,000 members have voted 20 to 1 to 
strike against the nation’s major pack- 
ing companies. Union officials said a 
definite strike date has been set and 
plans authorized by a strike committee. 
The announcement was made after 
meetings with Swift & Company failed 
to produce a settlement on the union’s 
29c hourly wage demand, It was re- 
ported the union had scaled its de- 
mand down to about 19c hourly, but that 
figure also was rejected. 


The theatened strike would affect 
Armour and Company, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., and Wilson & Co., Inc., as 
well as Swift. In a press release issued 
late this week officers of Swift & Com- 
pany said the firm is ready to continue 
negotiations with the union in an effort 
to settle the wage increase question by 
collective bargaining. 


USDA LARD PURCHASES 


Following telegraphic requests for 
bids on purchase of lard and pork fat. 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the purchase of 4,800,- 
000 lbs. of lard and pork fat, average 
price of $22.78, c.a.f. New York. 

Offers were as follows: refined lard, 
10,978,000 lbs.; P.S. lard, 5,290,000 Ibs.; 
steam rendered pork fat, 160,000 Ibs., 
and refined pork fat, 272,000 lbs. 

Last weekend the USDA bought 2,- 
208,000 Ibs. of lard and rendered pork 
fat at an average price of $21.58 f.a.s., 
New York. 





plants. 


8No historical figures for these items. 


given on cold storage repcrt. 
Services and other government agencies. 





U. S. COLD STORAGE STOCKS ON FEBRUARY 1 


Feb. 1, 5-yr. 
Feb. 1, °48 Feb. 1, '47 Jan. 1, "48 av. 1943-47 

pounds pounds pounds pounds 

FROZEN AND CURBED MEATS: 

BOSE, TEGO 2c ccccsescccccvecesssccces 165,400,000 169,877,000 160, 193,000 155,000,000 
Beef, in cure, cured & smoked......... 15,557,000 890, 15,038,000 9,750,000 
BOOGE BONE .ncvcvccccccsvies bs . 180,957,000 179, 767 ,000 175,231,000 164,750,000 
PE, GON oc csccncsenccnsgoccecseses 415,342,000 180,216,000 297,875,000 214,243,000 
Pork, dry salt in cure & cured.......... 45,252,000 51,024,000 34,363,000 86,094,000 
Pork, all other, in cure, cured & smoked .204,499,000 168,233,000 194,921,000 187,355,000 
WHEE GEE cccccccvccccccceessescces 665,093,000 399,473,000 527,159,000 487,692,000 
Lamb and mutton*...............-.00. 19,780,000 17,114,000 20,317,000 22,809,000 
PO inn ge 0000950 500hsebesrsccccesvs 17,343,000 12,893,000 21,021,000 see 
All edible offal, frozen and cured?...... 75,606,000 67,549,000 71,183,000 74,564,000 
Canned meats and meat products*...... 35,500,000 36,372,000 27,254,000 ne 
Sausage room products*................ 15,503,000 17,483,000 14,545,000 ani 
DET 650 ben ndGbb 00001600000 veee6 128,880,000 119,450,000 110,173,000 129,575,000 

ONTO GOT Bic ccccovsvscceccees 4,310,000 3,538,000 3,113,000 ° 


NOTE: These holdings include stocks in both cold storage warehouses and meat-packing house 


1Preliminary figures. Revised figures will appear in next month's report. 
2Trimmings formerly included with offal now included with appropriate type of meat 


“Included in above figures are the following Government-held stocks in cold storage, outside of 
processors’ hands, as at February 1, 1948: Beef, 9,200,000 lbs.; Pork, 11,618,000 Ibs.; Lamb and 
mutton, 2,377,000 Ibs.; Veal, 1,222,000 Ibs.; Lard and rendered pork fat, 3,352,000 Ibs. 
non-government owned stocks, subtract the quantity given here from total of that commodity as 

Government holdings include stocks held by DPMA, USDA, Armed 
In addition to stocks reported above, armed services hold 
some stocks in space owned and operated by them on which figures are not available for publication. 


To obtain 
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Meat Output Decreases 9°% 
in Week Ended February 14 


Production of meat under federal in- 
spection in the week ended February 14 
totaled 281,000,000 lbs., according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Ex- 
cept for calves, this represented a gen- 
eral drop from the preceding week in 
all slaughter, which probably can be at- 
tributed to smaller receipts as a result 
of the break in commodity and live- 
stock prices. 

The week’s production was down 9 
per cent from the 308,000,000 lbs. re- 
ported for the first week of February, 
and 15 per cent below the 330,000,000 
lbs. recorded for the corresponding week 
of 1947. 

Cattle slaughter was estimated at 
246,000 head for the week. This was 9 
per cent below the 270,000 tabulated in 
the preceding week and 17 per cent be- 
low the 298,000 recorded for the corre- 
sponding week last year. Beef produc- 
tion was calculated at 125,000,000 lbs., 
compared with 136,000,000 in the pre- 


ceding week and 150,000,000 for the 
week a year ago. 

Calf slaughter of 124,000 head was 
1 per cent above 123,000 reported the 
week before but 11 per cent below the 
140,000 kill in the same week last year. 
Output of inspected veal for the three 
weeks under comparison was 12,300,000, 
11,900,000 and 13,100,000 lbs., respec- 
tively. 

Hog slaughter totaled 908,000 head— 
an 11 per cent decrease from the 1,016,- 
000 slaughtered in the preceding week 
and 13 per cent below 1,046,000 recorded 
for the same week in 1947. Estimated 
production of pork was 130,000,000 lbs., 
compared with 146,000,000 in the previ- 
ous week and 151,000,000 recorded for 
the week last year. Lard production 
totaled 32,700,000 lbs., compared with 
37,100,000 produced in the preceding 
week and 36,000,000 processed in the 
same week last year. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter was esti- 
mated at 319,000 head—4 per cent be- 
low the 331,000 head reported for the 
preceding week and 12 per cent below 








the 361,000 recorded for the same De. 
riod last year. Production of inspecte 
lamb and mutton in the three week 
under comparison amounted to 14,099. 
000, 14,600,000 and 16,200,000 Ibs., re. 
spectively. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 











Feb. 15, Jan. 31, Feb, 15 
"48, Ibs. 48, lbs. "47, Ibe. 
P. S. lard (a)....55,759,260 52 3,211 26,398.71 
P. S. lard (b).... 1,986,000 3,515,000 “2 
Dry rendered i 
en Ge osdens 144,775 117,300 
Other lard ...... 7,853,850 6,390,535 22.338 17% 
TOTAL lard ....65,743,885 62,266,046 48,736 
D. 8. cl. bellies : 
(contract) .... 1,755,694 341,600 2 
D. 8. el. bellies = 
(other) ....... 3,864,486 3,703,607 4,389, 
TOTAL D. 8. el. 
CO F>—eee 5,620,180 4,045,207 4,688, 1 
D. S. rib bellies. . ars ee 37, 
(a) Made since October 1, 1947. (b) Made p 


vious to October 1, 1947. 
The above figures cover all meats in storage iy 
Chicago, including holdings by the Government, 


NOVEMBER GRADING OF MEAT 


The total of meats, meat products} 


and by-products officially graded in the 
U. S.1 in November, compared with Oc. 
tober 1946, is reported by USDA in 














thousands of lbs. (i.e. “000” omitted 
ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND MEAT Selhow ) & 
CTION as IOLOWS. 
PRODU Nev. Oct. Mer N 
P P 1947 947 946 
Week ended February 14, 1948, with comparisons 1.000 Ib. 1088 b. Leek F: 
Week Pork Lamb and Total Fresh and frozen— ; 
Ended Beef Veal (excl. lard) mutton meat ee ee 376,450 U 
Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. Number’ Prod. Prod. 2) 49,479 U 
1,000 mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. lb. 1,000 mil. lb. 1,000 mil. Ib. mil. Ih. Lamb ....... pital 8,009 
Feb. 14, 1948....... 246 124.5 124 12.3 908 129.8 319 14.0 280.6 Yearling and mutton.. 757 J 
Pob. ©, MWB. cccce 270 135.5 123 11.9 1,016 146.3 331 14.6 308.3 MB an TOLD pte pinnae 17 
‘eb. 15, 1947.......21 50. 40 13.1 1,046 150.6 361 16.2 330.2 Meats, cured and canned. 2 
Feb. 15, 1947. < es ™ ; — ; Lard and pork fat........ 88 C 
AVERAGE WEIGHT—LBS. LARD PROD. Lard substitutes coos bi . 
Week Sheep & Per Total Sausage and ground meats 632 
Ended Cattle Calves Hogs lambs 100 mil. pg ee pee lly meg RE nim . 
Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Ibs. Ibs. Total meats and lard*. .2 .- — - | 
Oleomargarine and oleo oil 80 “et 95,514 C 
” Feb. 14, 1948.......951 506 178 99 254 143 99 44 14.2 32.7 1Includes 1,919,000 Ibs. certified for the Com- 
Feb. 7, 1948....... 947 502 174 97 257 144 98 44 14.2 37.1 modity Credit Corporation. *Totals based on un 
Feb. 15, 1047....... 947 504 168 94 251 144 98 45 13.7 36.0 rounded numbers. ‘Certified for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 





























TEST RESULTS THIS WEEK SHOW POORER CUT-OUT MARGINS FOR ALL WEIGHTS OF HOGS 
(Chicago costs and credits, first three days of the week) 

Live animal costs this week rose substantially from the heavy butchers registered a cutting loss of $1.48, down 
low levels of the previous period while total product sharply from the plus $1.38 recorded in the computation 
values held mostly steady to a few cents down. This a week earlier. 
brought about a sharp change in the favorable cutting This test is computed for illustrative purposes only. 
margins of last week. Lightweight hogs dropped from a Each packer should figure his own cutting test, using 
plus $1.81 to a plus 12c and were the only ones to remain actual costs, credits, yields and realizations. Values re- 
on the plus side of the ledger. Medium stock declined to ported are based on available Chicago figures for the 
a minus 55¢c margin from a plus $1.33 last week and early part of each week. 

—180-220 lbs.— 220-240 Ibs. —— ——240-270 Ibs. 
Value Value Value 
Pct. Pct. Price per per cwt. Pct Pct. Price per per cwt. Pet. Pct. Price per per cwt. 
live fin. per ewt. fin. live fin. per ewt. fin. live fin. per ewt. n. 
wt. yield Ib. alive yield wt. yield Ib. alive yield wt. yield Ib alive yield 
EE OE oc acncpncdereceroves 2.7 18.1 46.7 $ 5.93 $ 8.45 12.7 17.7 $ 5.80 13.0 18.1 7.55 
DE 66 3 dba t VeeC bap usskacnleaoe sie 5.7 8.1 33.2 1.89 2.69 5.5 7.7 1.79 5.4 7.4 2.35 
MSNGR HUES onc ccccccevcccecccovcses 4.3 6.1 40.0 1.72 2.44 4.1 5.8 4.1 5.7 2.17 
re Me... Dap e0n ees bRCUS ASS 10.2 14.6 42.8 4.37 6.25 9.9 13.9 9.7 13.4 4.86 
TN oe scien Snise sev veien tel 11.1 15.9 43.7 4.85 6.95 9.6 13.5 40 5.5 1.96 
Bellies, D. 8. tee eve eee eee eee 21 3.0 9: 86 12.0 3.72 
Fat backs ...... os ove nes tee eee 3.2 4.5 7 4.6 6.4 1.15 
PC BOWERS ccc cccsocccsecs f 4.2 19.0 55 .80 3.1 4.2 : 3.5 4.8 91 
Baw BOE ..ncscnccccccccsscccvcccces : 3.2 19.0 44 61 2.2 3.1 5S 2.9 3.1 "59 
CM, GURIB a nesses cvccentes 13.9 19.9 20.3 2.82 4.04 12.4 17.3 3.51 10.4 14.5 2.94 
EE atch ee conean nawkantcnd 1.6 2.3 36.0 58 83 16 23 "70 16 22 “56 
Regular trimmings .............+-.+++ 3.3 4.7 28.2 93 1.33 3.1 4.2 1.18 2.9 4.1 1.16 
Feet, tails, neckbones................ 2.0 2.9 16.8 34 49 2.0 2.8 47 20 28 “47 
Offal and miscellaneous.............. , ° 1.10 1.57 ose 1.55 eee ’ 1.54 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE...... . 70.0 100.0 $25.52 $36.45 71.5 1000 ... § $34.05 720 1000 0. $2200 $3198 
Per Per Per 
ewt. ewt. ewt. 
alive alive alive 
ce eed sbvenapuw a rede neon s $24.33 23.96 23. 63 
Condemnation loss .........-..6eeeeeeees 12 Per cwt. .12 Per cwt ‘12 Per ewt 
Handling and overhead................++- 95 fin. 81 fin. 72 fin. 
yield yield wube yield 
TOTAL COST PER CWT................ $36.28 $24.89 $34.22 $33.99 
NE II ade b cbc cneecccenvioss 36.45 24.34 34.05 31.93 
PIN Fis cctenniccdeseceasess : +$ .12 +$ .17 —t Ss a —$ 2.06 
BEY FONE DOG se acccvcwsccccssccccscs + 1.81 + 2.58 + 1.33 + 1.86 1 192 
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MEAT! Adjustable ''ALL PURPOSE’ AFutomatic 


=| TY SAUSAGE LINKER 


itted))| Portable MACHINE 

Nov. Man Hour See Saving SPECIFICATIONS 
Automatic Feeding 2 
Uniformity of Size Length : 36" 
Use of Unskilled Operators Width : 20" 
Just Connect With Light Socket Height: 31 
Capacity of 114 Links Per Minute Weight: 210 lbs. 
Any Length, 31/."" to 614" 


Any Diameter up to 38 mm. Over 1900 “Jy Linkers in Use! 


Only a Minute to Change Sizes 


Used for Cellulose, Sheep, and Hog Casings 


he Com 
d on un 
ymmodity 


LINKER MACHINES, INC. czouisiguemes? 
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Chili lovers look before they taste—and what 
‘they want to see is red—the true, rich, natural 
color of real chili; i 

Yes, that is why so many prominent producers 

of chili products—Tamales, Chili Con Care, 
Brick Chili, Prepared Meat, Spaghetti, and 
Chili Sauce—insist on our Chili Powders and 
(Peppers exclusively. 
f Our superb, uniform blends of Chili Powders 
and Peppers impart a rich, spicy flavor to your 
products which looks as good as it tastes. The 
bright, rich red color, the true tantalizing chili 
flavor send chili sales soaring! 

Careful selection of fresh new crops .. . mod- 
ern, scientific dehydration and milling methods 
perfected through more than 27 years of ex- 
perience and intensive research .. . are your 
assurance Of unvarying quality in each grade, 
every shipment, 

Our Chili Powders and Peppers are used 
extensively by A.M.1. and N.IL.M.P.A, Members. 
Formulas, samples and full particulars promptly 
furnished on request. Write today! 














CHILI PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


1841 East 50th Street, Los Angeles, California 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


e CHIL! POWDERS” 


K Specic! 
Packers Special 
x5 


CHILI PEPPERS* 
ss 


Packers Specia 
cs 


ALSO 
DISTRIBUTED FROM: 
® HOUSTON, TEXAS 
© SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


*Grode Nome: 
Trade Marked 
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DICING MACHINE 
Cuts 


FATS — PORK — RAW 
and BOILED BEEF — 
LAMB — VEAL — 
CHICKEN and ALL 
KINDS OF FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, Etc. 


In Uniform Cubes from 3%" to 
114”. Also cuts plates 14" sq 
(row ly” up, and strips up to 5” 
in length. Capacity up to 1800 
Ibs. per hour. Many prominent 
Packers and Canners are satis- 
fied users of the Diana Dicing 
Machine. Occupies only 2'4'x3’ 
space. 





Write for Further Details 


C. E. DIPPEL & COMPANY, INC. 


126 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 
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SELECTED NATURAL 
HOG AND SHEEP CASINGS 







x 


A. DEWIED Selected mane | 
Hog and Sheep Casings are in- 
spected for uniform size, length 
and strength... expertly cleaned 

. + pressure-tested. They give 
sausage the smooth, well-filled 
appearance and “naturally 
fine” eating quality your cus- 
tomers like! 


A. DEWIED CASING CO. 


P.O. BOX 562 - SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Phone 3-6297 
Phone LAfayette 7180 











| ¥ 
| 











MAIN OFFICE: 
LEANING PLANTS= SACRAMENTO: Broderick, Calif 





LOS ANGELES: 3399 E 


We a aalelal 
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Choice nati 

All weig 
Good nativ: 

All we ig! 
Commerce ia 

All weig 
Utility, all 
Hindquart 
Forequarte 
Cow, com! 
Cow, utilit 
Cow, cann 


Steer loin 
Steer loin, 
Steer loin, 
Ster round 
Steer roun 
Steer rib, 
Steer rib, 
Steer rib, 
Steer rib, 
Steer sirle 


| Steer sirl 


Steer bris 
Steer, bri 
Steer chu 
Steer chu 
Steer bac! 
Steer bac 
Fore shan 
Hind sbar 
Steer ten 
Steer pla 


Brains . 
Hearts . 


) Tongues, 


fresh o 
Tongues, 
fresh ¢ 
Tripe, cc 
Livers, 8 
Kidneys 
Cheek m 
Lips ... 
Lungs 

Melts . 


Choice, 2 
Good, 22 
Commerc 
Utility . 


4 
Choice ¢: 
Good cal 
Commer 
Utility 


Choice | 
| Good la 
| Commer 


Good . 
Commer 
Utility 
















































MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES pee i nee 
Cwt. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w'hse) (Basis Chgo., orig. bblis., bags, bales) 
in 425-lb. bbis., del...... $8.75@9.00 
e Saltpeter, n. ton, f.o.b. N. Y.: Whole Ground ‘ 
cago ST ee ei 
a -. 13.6 Fee 
—_—__— Medium ‘aaa . . 14.65 Chili powder ...... 36@45 
Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of soda. 4.75 Chili pepper ...... 83%@35 39@40 
wHOLESALE FRESH MEATS FANCY MEATS Pure 5 rfd. powdered nitrate of . Cloves, | age @21 24@25 
Tongues. corne ee, FOOD cc ccccccvccccccccesce unquote jinger, Jam., un 2 @24 26@28% 
CARCASS BEEF eae el age I ce et 35 Salt, in min. car of 00,000 Ibs. Ginger, African....18 @19 3728 
Week ended ee eee we eee eee n ee : only, paper sacked f.0.b. Chgo. COMED cesessese 20 @21 24@25 
Feb, 18. 1948 6 to 12 oz.... Perton Mace, fey. Banda.. i 
bay * 12 oz. up..... Granulated . $18.60 East Indies ..... ae 1.77 
P . Beef kidneys .. 
noice native steers I Bonn wm Medium . West Indies..... on 1.75 
( Siipeights .....--+- 438 @46 Ser f cee hs 0naes Rock, bulk, 40 ton cars, Mustard, flour, fcy. +s 85 
oul tive steers ‘ — eo. sesee 7 1 Detrelt ..ccccccccccccscces 10.00 NO. Losccscesees ee 26 
ai Saeats ....-...----.88 @4e = ow: OP Th Bh, ccsccnaveses et Sugar— Ww est India Nutmeg .. 80@82 
Commercial native steers Se, i eee eee ae me _. ay f.0.b. 5 45@5.5 — —* -- Soe 
MI weights ooo 85 @3t SAUSAGE MATERIALS ae kk Oe ..... ** hose 
Pt etatadt a: J “ - .0.b. : BM, Besecces oo 9 
a Sears, pel @52 Bes, geek cotes “ 50 fe tat).28 O00. refiners (2%) ......--. 7.55@7.75 Pepper, Packers...46 @48 50@52 
Forequarters, choice ¢ @40 a ean por ; tr im. ‘ Te ... 40%@4 46% Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. Pepper, black ..... 46 @50 50@54 
Sviemercial ...... 3 @34 ax. lean pork trim, 95%.. 49% @ 50 bags, f.o.b. Reserve, La., Pepper, white ....674%,@09 78@75 
om |e 31 @32¥ a ro» a ae - @st% 1@86 2% ..s+sseeeeseereesers 7.16 Pepper, Black 
Cow, canner and cutter.... 2914 @3044 a sees sesssereeess = a rth Dextrose, per cw Malabar ....... 46 @47 49@50 
oneless bull meat........ 2%@% in paper bags, a iiainesiebe 6.81 Black Lampong.46 @47 49@50 
BEEF CUTs Boneless chucks .......... 414%, @42 
Shank meat ......... .42 @42% 
suet Bln, cholee. to@so Beef trimmings "<<." 87, @ar% == PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 
Steer loin, good............. .50@60 - ee ee 
Steer loin, commercial. ** "48@58 Dressed cutter cows....... 30%@ 31 Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
Sur sound, CROICE............- 44@46 Dressed bologna bulls...... 33% @34% RES BEET: ( Feb. 16 Feb. 17 
guerround, good.............. 42@43 DRY SAUSAGE t (Carenss) 
MED ceseuvseesend p65 
ee CBE — Cervelat, ch. hog bungs....85 @86 “age 
ster rib, commercial... oon feueeee sooensseres 1 .. on 400-500 Ibs............ $40.00@41.00 $41.00@ 44.00 
Steer rib, utility............., 28@33 No Aga alle tatetatie 71 SS, Oa 39.00@ 40.00 , 41.00@44.00 
Steer sirloin, choice........... 75@80 B. C. Salami o> Commercial: 
: “ one ro .c.s Paes Welendanees 2 o P 
nee — Seance. eve aa B. CG. Salami, new, con... 50 Outiey: See 37.00@38.00 i 39.00@41.00 
Steer, brisket, good........... on Genoa style salami, ch..... 95 * 2 
= an pA vexy 2 obsibeete ‘enn Pepperoni , -. = ii 7 an” TBS. c cccccccccs 36.00@37.00 eTT TTT T. 36.00@39.00 
3 > PW CO m.. . r - 
ae wets apelin se Semmes a wees SSS ccc SRS 
§ ES f Italian style homs........ 84 utter, all wts........ 29.00@30.00 eee ee veeee ‘ ‘ 
Steer back, good.............. 43@47 if 
Pore shanks a oie’ Sod 214 28 DOMESTIC SAUSAGE —— VEAL AND CALF: (Skin-Off) (Skin-On) (Skin Off-Pluck Out) 
ale al ee = Pork sausage, h casings. 8 
Steer tenderloins ....... ge, hog casings 4 i 
pad ag oe es ® 40@1.55 Pork sausage, — 46 e "S0-t80 TRB. ccccscccccs sescescoee = seesesceces 48.00@49.00 
Bich Relaier dnlisdedi chet: — ‘rankfurters, sheep casings 48 
eaar PRobuC Weesktusters, hee eneiaes. 46 GR-BBD PB.ccccccccess cevesccess aero rer 48.00@49.00 
TS Bologna Peerereepeerttens 41 FRESH LAMB & MUTTON: (Carcass) 
ee 10 logna, artificial casings. . 40% u : 
Bing oso ooo coos eso bg @10% — moked ‘iver, nog bunge’=. aT CAMB: 
Tongues, select, 3 Ibs. & up, New Eng. lunch specialty. 64 wy ; 
i. ie..........-% bs @3a8 Minced luncheon spec., ch. 49 30-40 er saee Trt. se wvecevent 41.00@42.00 
Site beaee con. Tongue and biced....... 38 ose ITE .. 40.00@41.00 viieeeoden 41.00@42.00 
- om Blood sausage ............ : 3006 : 
DA Ee — tH | Niger alee : . Cy ee eta oe 41.00@42.00 
ian ecected..... a> Be Polish sausage, fresh . 52% 40-50 Ibs.............. 39.00@40.00 pevavcs 41.00@42.00 
ne... ..... 19 @19% Polish sausage, smoked... . 4 Commercial, all wts.... 37.00@38.00 = ...uuus od 39.00@40.00 
niente a“... °° 34 @36 Utility, all wts........ 35.00@37.00 seanweun 36.00 @37.00 
ee -14%@15 SAUSAGE CASINGS MUTT EWE): 
— PD RKMGs 6065.4 nme ad 11 *@11% (F. 0. B. Chicago) reg gg 22.00@25.00 23. 00@24.00 
Rae a q beegeee . vadbeod . 23. J 
| ----1l @11% (Prices ag fx eee Commercial, 70 Ibs. dn.. 2: 2 .00@25.00 Perr 21 00@ 22.00 
CALF—HIDE OFF Beef casings: FRESH PORK CARCASSES: (Packer Style) (Shipper Style) 
Choice, 225 Ibs. down........ 38% @42 cow rounds, 1% to DT Cittnvestekscedeedbned dedambibaceden 
Good, 225 Ibs. down 371. @ % in., 180 pack...... 30 @35 100-120 Ibs 
alas aaah data 37% @40 Domestic rounds, over 1% iplidbdmeieae °° "~~ ~ “Rc pac 
aaa CE AE RE. 31% @34 a. peck...... @40 EE Eihecheasauecse ae 26——“‘—é OS =——i(‘«‘é eS 
SE aaa: 291, @31 = 4" round, wide, on, FRESH PORK CUTS NO. 1: 
—Mineg oce  —_ssds_g LIM cw seeeeteseceee 5 85 ra. 
" , VEAL—HIDE OFF - rounds, medium, © — Ibs 49.00@52.00 51.00@52.00 
DD 85s cates cdetss ’ CO 1%. ee eeceeees 40 45 “94 -astelhrbaisas a pedseetace —¥ 52. 
oe perce et eS cna: @ EE Bis eccenscccane 49.00 @52.00 apneneta’ 51.00@ 52.00 
nn eases." bre oH tet te Geer. .....<<: 90 @1.05 BE, Maes creseser . 48.00@51.00 yous agen 51.00@52.00 
Utility . EVs bees seecens ace No. 1 wensands, 24 in. up.14. @15 PICNICS: 
Lames na 7. ——> 22 in. up.12 @14 OB Bcciscsecevsss § scsivaeses 
o. 2 weasands.......... 10 @12 
ladle sewing, 1% @ PORK CUTS, NO. 1: 
Choice lambs 37@42 M 
Se MONE oo ceccccccccceseel \ 7 ee 2) eee ere 90 @1.05 HAM, Skinned: (Fre 
Good lambs wets eee teen cease 36a 41 Middies, select, wide, 12-16 ibs. neeaaane ; 51 case 00 a 
.37@39 SE Bh cceccccccoce 1.10@1.15 ff reer 46.00@47.00 = nacuuceues 
Middles, select, extra, ee ee ee 
2% @3% in. .......... .05@1.00  S4O0K, “Dey Cure” Keo. 1: 
cs 21@25 Middice. select, extra. oon | halaman cab eeeeees secsceeese ceveseces 
herent et n. & Up...........1.90@1.95 ( etnapee waetea). ie Paints Lowen jeneceres 
2i “on Beef bungs, export No. 1...14 15 BE Miibectned nese ‘ “aes jj.  ‘*eanana ' ; os 
om , 1 Beef bungs, domestic...... - 12 LARD, Refined: 
[e) ried or salted bladders, \, . ore 23.00@ 24.00 
LESALE SMOKED per piece: 50 Ib. cartons & cans. 23 HOG 24.50 
MEATS 12-15 in. wide, flat....... 18 @14 1 Ib. cartons.......... 24.00@25.00 
Fancy regular hams, 10-12 in. wide, flat...... 8%@10% —__ ae : pares : 
1S 14/18 Ibs., parchment S-) mm. wise, Sat...... 5%@ 1% amie ™ j 
paper ... 4h Ps Pork casings: 
Paney ents io ""*** 5 @4i Sxtve narrow, 29 mm. & 
14/18 Ib , ir snedsienpesanhecihes 3.05@3.25 
y all “cae ’ Lecoue hment 0 en Narrow, mediums, 29@382 ; 
Wie ibs, EY, ool CO, cecrivecvesescune 3.15@3.25 
Medium, 32@35 mm.....2.20@2.30 
pa ay a ° @2. 
Pancy trim, brisket of. eeeee 49 @53 Spe. medium, 35@38 mm.1.90@2.05 
bacon, 8 Ib. down. w e ; Wide, 38@43 mm........ 1.80@1.95 
Square cut seedless’ Sty 58 @60 Export bungs, 34 in. cut.37 @38 
8 lb. down, wrap i4 @56 ar > a — bungs, 
eens nary . é mn. cut...........-.-28 @3l 
Medium prime bungs, 
en Pee AND gg erage ns pai iie 22 @23 
ODUCT: Small prime bungs...... 18 @22 
Preah sk. bam, 8/18 co ean Middles, per set......... 40 @45 
§. pork loins, = ie SEEDS AND H 
tnd. 12 Ib ERBS 
SAS 44 @45% } 
Stinna TL aeeepeeaeee 1% 34 ig Whole for Baus, 
shldrs., bone in. @38 Caraway Seed ...... 29@ 28 oa; | 
Spareribs, under 3 It . --22@23 26@2 
Boston butts, 3/8 Ibs... 40% eae Cominos seed ........ 33 38 
Boneless butts. sage - -40%@ 42% Mustard sd., fey. yel.. 22 
Neck bones CBs cccsveck 2144 @53 1 American ........... 23 
Pigs’ fet, “tron esos ----14 @14% Marjoram, Chilean ....16@21 20 25 
bien swawas 15 @15% jee er Satkeceesess2 ane 22@26 P 
oriander, Morocco, 
Natural No. 1....... 12 17 rotects your product 
Sage, Dali French..... 55@58 59@65 
Sage ae j 
2s nell 88@34 38@39 —protects your reputation! 
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Direct-Connected 
Food-Type Moyno. 
Other types for 
every service. 





wa 


PROGRESSING-CAVITY 


PUMP 








This food-type Moyno at Bio-Process Company, Inc., LaGrange, 
lll., pumps bile for making Dehydrocholic acid. Belt-driven by an 
oversize motor (one they had on hand), it pulls the bile through 75 
feet of pipe, forces it through a filter, then up 20 feet, and hori- 
zontally 20 feet to mixing retorts. 





Where sanitation is vital, more and more modern 
processors are using Moyno “progressing-cav- 
ity” pumps—the pumps that can be cleaned com- 
pletely in just a few minutes. 

At the Bio-Process Company, Moynos handle 
every type of liquid and solid-liquid transfer. 
Bio-Process is one of the few sources in this 
country for pharmaceutical Dehydrocholic acid 
4 —formerly obtained in quantity from Germany. 


WORLD-FAMOUS FOR VERSATILITY 


Moynos will pump virtually anything that can be 
pushed through a pipe. They have no pistons, 
valves, or high-speed impellers—and only one 
moving part, a single helical rotor. Complete 
isolation of bearings prevents contamination. 

“Progressing-cavity” pumping has solved hun- 
dreds of tough problems. Let it help you, too. 
Write today for free Book No. N22P. 
and the name of your distributor. 


ROBBINS « MYERS- INC. 






" MOYNO PUMP DIVISION - 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO « BRANTFORD 


MOTORS + HOISTS + CRAWES + FANS - 


ONTARIO 


FOUNDED 1878: 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


CARLOT TRADING LOOSE BASIS 
F.0.B. CHICAGO OR 
CHICAGO BASIS 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1948 


REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or Frozen 8.P. 
. xa 45n 45n 
BO-ED  wcccvces 45n 45n 
EPRS ccceus 44n 44n 
DED tcdedeas 4246n 424n 


BOILING HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 





SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 8.P. 


3614n 
3614n 


OTHER D.S. MEATS 
Fresh or Frozen 
Regular plates 22n 
Clear plates... 17n 17n 
Square jowls.. 23% 2316n 
Jowl butts.... 18 18% 


Cured 


22n 





PICNICS 
Fresh or Frozen 8.P. 
SS 33%, 
6- 8 321% @32% 32 
ae sesees 30% @31 30 
DME sesewoes 30% @31 30% 
a oe 30% @31 304% 
8-up, No. 2's. 
ine, ........ 30%@31 
BELLIES 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
] B. wcrccces 44% 45% 
8-10 14@4414 45 
BED cccwess 43@431, 44 
oD aoe 37 38 
| eee 36 37 
Ee sevessse 35 36 
BPE ccsce -. 84% 351, 
D.S. BELLIES 
Clear 
soeveosss 32 
SS 31% 
eee 31 
301, 
eovece 30 
eee eeeeeee 294 
FAT BACKS 
Green or Frozen Cured 
@ B. escss 17n 17% 
BBD ccvccccc 17n 17% 
10-12 17n 18 
19n 19% 
eer? - 19n 2 
ae - 2in 21% 
DN -siveeane 21n 21% 
PO-BE nn ccces 21n 21% 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


MONDAY, February 16, 1948 

Open High Low Close 
Mar. 21.10 21.95 21.10 21.70b 
May 21.30 21.87% 21.20 21.72% 
July 21.50 22.07% 21.35 21.85 
Sept. 21.60 22.15 21.50 22.00 


Sales: 16,400,000 Ibs. 

Open interest, at close Fri., Feb. 
13th: Mar. 408, May 624, July 401, 
Sept. 204; at close Sat., Feb. 14th: 
Mar. 410, May 645, July 416 and Sept. 
201 lots. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1948 


Mar. 21.70 21.75 21.47% 21.57% 
May 21.72% 21.75 21.35 21.57% 
July 21.80 21. 21.47% 21.67% 
Sept. 21.90 22.00 21.62% 21.87% 


Sales: 17,920,000 Ibs. 


Open interest: at close Mon., Feb. 
16th: Mar. 401, May 646, July 438, 
and Sept. 216 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, February 18, 1948 


Mar. 21.30 21.60 21.30 21.67\%a 

May 21.30 21.57% 21.20 21.47% 

July 21.35 21.70 21.30 21.55 

Sept. 21.40 21.82% 21.40 21.65b 
Sales: 13,560,000 lbs. 


Open interest, at close Tues., Feb. 
17th: Mar. 367, May 664, July 437, 
and Sept. 220 lots. 


THURSDAY, February 19, 1948 
Mar. 21.67% 21.67% 21.30 
May 21.57% 57% 21.25 
July 21.65 21.67% 21.30 
Sept. 21.90 21.90 21.40 

Sales: 8,520,000 Ibs. 

Open interest, at close Wed., Feb. 
18th: Mar. 344, May 693, July 424, 
and Sept. 224 lots. 


FRIDAY, February 20, 1948 





Mar. 20.80 20.90 20.55  20.90a 
May 20.65 21.00 20.50 20.80a 
July 20.80 21.2 20.57% 20.90 
Sept. 21.00 21.05 20.70 21.00 

Sales: About 18,000,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Thurs., Feb. 
19th: Mar., 328; May, 705; July, 420 
and Sept., 224 lots. 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Tierces Loose Leaf 

P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 
Feb. 16....22.25n 20.00b 19.00n 
Feb. 17....22.25n 20.00n 19.00n 
Feb. 18... .22.25n 20.50n 19.50n 
Feb. 19... .22.00n 19.75 18.75n 
Feb. 20 .21.50a 19.62%4a 18.6244n 


CANADA'S FATS 
POSITION IMPROVED 


The domestic supply posi- 
tion for animal fats in Can- 
ada has improved through the 
past few weeks although not 
enough to meet requirements. 
With the nearby arrival of 
5,000 tons of high-price Ar- 
gentine inedible tallow, which 
will be distributed to those 
firms operating under govern- 
ment subsidy, the pressure on 
the low ceiling Canadian ani- 
mal fat market should be re- 
lieved. On coconut oil a steady 
program of crushing con- 
tinues although higher prices 
are already in effect. 

A shortage of palm oil ex- 
ists. Canada’s source for palm 
oil is limited to the Belgian 
Congo. Soft edible oils are 
more plentiful due to the Ca- 
nadian crushing operations on 
Indian and American peanuts 
and American soybeans. Sup- 
plies of peanut oil are being 
received from India and 
China, together with cotton- 
seed oil from Brazil and some 
Norwegian whale oil is ex- 
pected. 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. 
Chgo. 


Fenkatiineukdsiess sone 

tefined lard, 50-lb. cartons, 
f.o.b. Chicago ......... genet 24.00 

Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. 
GR dnc ccdncicceensccccees 24.25 
Leaf, kettle, rend., tierces, A 
Can TO, sécccekse - 24.25 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Shics 260. 24.75 
Standard shortening...*N. & 8. 31.0 


Shortening, tierces, c.a.f. 
.. & 8. Hydrogenated = 
*Del'd. 
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MERCURY 


Medlorial Handling 


EQUIPMENT 


...lowers handling costs 


For over 36 years Mercury material 
handling equipment has been on the 
in the packing industry — increasing 
handling efficiency — lowering costs 
through improved handling methods. 


it'll pay you to consult Mercury on 
your handling problem. For complete 
information, ask a Mercury Sales Engi- 
neer to call. Or, request Catalog No. 
7-11. 


FORK TRUCK 
“TRACKLESS TRAIN” 





Mercury “Jeep” fork truck 
loads Mercury type “A-310” 
FREE: New Catalog No. 7-11 

New Mercury Catalog illustrates and de- 
scribes all Mercury equipment— including 
newest additions to Mercury's expanded 
material handling line. Request your copy 
of this 52 page Catalog—today. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4032 S. Halsted St. Chicago 9, Ill. 


SUM feed choice 


US. HEAVY DUTY BACON SLICERS! 


trailer. Mercury “Tug” elec- 
tric tractor provides fume 
free motive power for 
“Trackless Train.” 
TRACTORS 

TRAILERS 


LIFT TRUCKS 






























When accurate, trouble-free slic- 
ing at production line speed is 

wanted, packers and large retail 
meat merchants still buy U. S. heavy- 
duty bacon slicers . . . machines they 





OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 
U. S. HEAVY-DUTY SLICERS! 


have relied upon for more than 18 years! @ Planetary action . . . circular, concave knife 
—for smooth slicing action! 

Like or — peel ee 2 vee e Knife always razor-keen . . . has automatic, 

or so y these dependable adjustable sharpener . . . no need to return to 


slicers are tops in performance 
because they are made of 
highest quality materials by 
men with years of engineering 
skill and know-how. 

Survey your needs for bacon 
slicers today, and write 


factory for re-sharpening! 
@ Perfection in slicing, shingling and appear- 
ance of product . . . assures maximum speed in 
inspecting and packaging. 
e@ Sturdily built for continuous hard usage... . 
means minimum servicing. 
e@ Can be used with your present table or other 





equipment. 
if —- @ Speed never too fast for proper in- 
he spection. 
is @ Easy to maintain . . . no need to call 
in factory experts. 
 U. S. SLICING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. ” 





pe 


— 


la Porte, Indiana 
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Stockinettes 


quality made for over 80 years 


ADLER 





In Chicago: 222 West Adams Street 
In Los Angeles: 108 West Sixth Street 


THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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DUPPS , 
Belt scraper” 


belt 


Reduce your 
scraper worries by 


installing the new 
improved Dupps Belt 
Scrapers. They save 
you money because 
they last longer, are 
easier to install.Order 
a supply today. 


THE JOHN J. P) [JP PS§ company 


AMERICAN BUILDING, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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MARKET PRICES. sec x 


DRESSED BEEF CARCASSES 
City Dressed 


February 17, 


1948 
Choice, native, heavy 52 @56% 

Choice, native, light 48 @55 
CONE 624000 . 438 @51% 
Comm 40% @44% 

Can. & ¢€ utter 3214 @34 
Qo - : 34. @35% 
hy GE éodwere 37 @38% 

BEEF CUTS 

City 
No. 1 ribs.. 60@65 
No. 2 ribs. ‘ 54@60 
a DBs cous 75@80 
No. 2 loins...... 60@68 
No. 1 hinds and ribs .56@60 
No. 2 hinds and ribs. . .49@53 
No. 3 hinds and ribs 44@46 
No. 1 rounds... 49@52 
No. 2 rounds...... .47@49 
No. 1 chucks..... 46@47 
No. 2 chucks... 45@46 
No. 3 chucks we 43@45 
No. 1 briskets. . 40@44 
No. 2 briskets 40@44 
No. 1 flanks.. 24@25 
No. 2 flanks..... 24@25 
| No. 1 top sirloins ...55@58 
No. 2 top sirloins .52@55 


Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. av 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. av 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Western 


Butts, regular 3/8.. .42@46 
Shoulders, regular : .89@40 
Pork loins, fresh 12 bls. do -45@47 
Hams, regular, under 14 lbs -4A7@50 


Hams, skinned, fresh, under 
14 Ibs. 


(NPVeksaaee .52@53 
Picnics, fresh, bone in. 


36@40 


Pork trimmings, ex. lean 47@50 
Pork trimmings, regular... ..29%4.@34 
Spareribs, medium ......... 39@41 


Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 8/12.52@58 


City 
Boston butts, 3/8 lbs 13@45 
Shoulders, regular 41@43 


Pork loins, fr., 10 12 Ibs 
Hams, regular, under 14 Ibs.. 
Hams, sknd., under 14 lIbs.. 


.. 46@47 
47@51 
52@56 


Picnics, bone in........ .38@41 

| Pork trim, ex. lean........ 48@50 
| Pork trim, regular. 30@34 
Spareribs, medium ..... . . 40@41 
Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 8/12.52@58 

FANCY MEATS 

Veal breads, under 6 0z.. - 6 
@ Be TS GBevccece ° —— | 

Be OB.. Ge ccc ede eee veces 
Beef kidneys ....... aw ae 
Beef livers .... ous ae 
Lamb fries es 
Oxtails under Me ib. a. we 
Oxtails over % Ib... ees -. 30 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, gd. & ch., hd. on, If. fat in 


100 to 136 Ibs.......... 3544 @37 
Be OP Bee Bs accesos 354 @37 
154 to 171 Ibs...... 354 @37 
172 to 188 Ibs..... 35% @37 

LAMBS 
Ci 

Choice lambs ss@us 

Good lambs . 43@45 

Commercial 40@44 

Utility . 39@43 

MUTTON 
Western 
Good ... . . 24@ 26 
Commercial 24@26 
VEAL—SKIN OFF 
Western 

Choice carcass 45@48 

Good carcass 39@44 

Commercial carcass 34@40 

Utility 30@33 

BUTCHERS’ FAT 

Shop fat .... cree 8 

Breast fat .. on 

Edible suet 104 

Inedible suet 10% 


CANADIAN MEAT 
STOCKS INCREASE 


Meat stocks held by Ca- 
nadian packers, abattoirs, 
wholesale butchers and cold 
storage warehouses rose to 
137,145,000 lbs. on February 
1 from 116,307,000 January 1 
and 75,568,000 a year ago. 

Pork stocks jumped to 76,- 
337,000 lbs. February 1 from 
57,483,000 lbs. January 1 and 
44,058,000 February 1, 1947. 
Beef stocks rose to 47,058,000 
from 42,939,000 and 23,708,- 
000, respectively. Veal stocks 
totaled 5,412,000 lbs. com- 
pared with 6,743,000 and 2,- 
209,000, while mutton and 
lamb holdings totaled 8,337,- 
000 lbs. against 9,142,000 
January 1 and 5,593,000 Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. Lard stocks in- 
creased to 3,566,000 lbs. from 
3,447,000 and 1,420,000. 





WESTERN DRESSED MEATS AT NEW YORK 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1948 
All quotations in dollars per cwt. 


| FRESH BEEF—STEER & HEIFER: 


Choice: 
350-500 Ibs 
500-600 Ibs 
600-700 Ibs. 
700.800 Ibs 
Good: 
350-500 Ibs. 
500-600 Ibs 
600-700 Ibs 
700-800 lbs 
Commercial 
350-600 Ibs 
600-700 Ibs 


6 cetnds eee None 

.$46.00-48.00 
46.00-48.00 
47.00-49.00 


None 

40.00-42.00 
40.00-42.00 
41.00-44.00 


36.00-39.00 
36.00-39.00 


Utility 

850-600 Ibs None 
cow: 

Commercial, all wts 32.00-35.00 

Utility, all wts 31.00-33.00 

Cutter, all wts.... None 

Canner, all wts None 


FRESH VEAL AND CALF: 
SKIN OFF, CARCASS: 
Choice: 
80-130 lbs 45.00-48.00 


130-170 Ibs. ....... . None 
Good: 
50- 80 Ibs ... 39.00-42.00 
SPaee BO accowes .. 41.00-44.00 
CU. sccesncoae None 


Commercial 
50- 80 Ibs. 34.00-38.00 
80-130 Ibs. ‘ .. 35.00-40.00 
130-170 lbs. — None 
Utility, all wts... 30.00-33.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON: 
LAMB: 


Choice 

30-40 Ibs. . None 
40-45 Ibs 41.00-43.00 
45-50 Ibs 39.00-41.00 
50-60 lbs 36.00-38.00 
Good 

30-40 Ibs. ... None 
40-45 lbs 40).00-42.00 


PE... cacea'ad 38.00-40.00 
50-60 Ibs 36.00-37.00 


Commercial, ‘all wts 36.00-39.00 

Utility, all wts None 
MUTTON (EWE): 70 Ibs. Dn.: 

Good . . 24.00-26.00 

Commercial — : 24.00-26.00 

Utility . : None 


FRESH PORK CUTS: Loins No. 1 
(BLADELESS INCL.) 


8-10 Ibs 415.00-47.00 
10-12 Ibs $5.00-47.00 
12-16 Ibs. 10.00-43.00 
16-20 Ibs. .....- 37.00-40.00 

Shoulders, Skinned, N. Y. Style: 

GBS WS. ccc cect 37.00-40.00 

Butts, Boston Style 
4- 8 lbs 42.00-45.00 
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REFRIGERATION 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


HOWE...IN REFRIGERATION! 


BUILDERS OF REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1912 





“We’re running the 6% x 6% we bought from 
you in 1924 every day—a wonderful machine! 
Such comments, from men who know refrigeration, 
prove that Howe equipment meets the severest 
tests. Whatever your refrigeration problems, 
Howe is qualified, through 36 years of 
specialization, to solve them with equipment 
technically correct, assuring you trouble-free, 
low-cost operation. Your inquiry invited. 


> 





Ammonia compressors 2 to 150 tons; self-contained automatic 
ammonia units; methyl and Freon condensing units; shell and 
tube condensers; brine and water coolers; unit coolers; fin coils; 
locker freezing units; air conditioning (cooling) equipment. 


Howe-Conditionaire Unit Coolers ceiling type 
operate with a// refrigerants. Single or double 
fan models in ten sizes for every cooler and 
temperature application. Special Rapid Freeze 
models for low temperature storage or processing. 





Double Fan Unit Cooler 


Hi O@ W EE. ice Macuine co. 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 


2823 Montrose Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 














—_ 


Illustration shows 
15 cages in 15 foot 
span! TRAMCO 
NESTING 
streamline sau- 
sage cages save 
valuable space 
when not in use. 
Sturdy construc- 
tion assures long 
life. Write for 
complete details. 





Boston TRAM RaiL ComMPANY 


9-10 T WHARF 





Manufacturers of: TRACKING, SWITCHES, TABLES, GAMBRELS, CONVEYORS, SMOKEHOUSE DOORS, SCALES, 
TROLLEYS, TRUCKS, RACKS, CAGES, HOOKS, HOISTS, TREES. 


Write for Literature 


OVERHEAD 
TRACKING 


The tracking men 
in our organiza- 
tion are experts 
with years of ex- 
perience in track- 
ing layouts and 
installations. 
Hundreds of sat- 
isfied users say 
TRAMCO track- 
ing is the best. 
Save time and 
money by speci- 
fying TRAMCO. 


BOSTON 10, MASS 
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FILM WITH D4 


LIQUID PORCEL ayy, 








HECK the following performance facts \ 
about this amazing enamel...then write \ 
| us for complete details of our no-risk trial ' 
| offer. (1) One coat of Damp-Tex covers. 
| (2) Forces out moisture and dries overnight | | 










| into porcelain-like waterproof film despite 
; } presence of moisture. (3) Sticks to wet or STEAM TEST 

dry wood, metal, concrete, plaster and _¥ Damp-Tex is unaffected by live 
| | masonry. (4) Kills Rust, Rot, Dinge, Bacteria | SREP eeNtEeeny rem. FUNGUS TEST 
4 i and Fungus”*. (5) One gallon covers approx- | Pre-Treated Demp-Tex will 
| ~ i resist fungus, mold or mildew 
fs imately 350 sq. ft. of porous surface, 450 sq. 1 on the surface to be painted, 
il ft. of non-porous surface. (6) Will not check, | 


odor. (7) Dries free of brush marks, may 
also be sprayed. Comes in colors and white. 


£ r] *With Pre-Treatment. j WASHING TEST 

3 j ; 
eR On the recommendation of the 4000 plants ] Constant moteture end re- 
| that use Damp-Tex, send for free descriptive folder K, 
also details of our offer to ship you a trial order 
of Damp-Tex absolutely at our risk. 


| 
| peel, sag, soften or fade. No flavor-tainting 
' 





j peated washings will not soften MOISTURE TEST 


or in any way harm Damp-Tex. 





Water soaked bricks painted 

with Damp-Tex and dried in 

the sun prove the film will not 
blister or breok 


wpehIvrs P 
WS we 19 












ACID TEST cs CAUSTIC SOLUTION TEST 
Damp-Tex is unaffected tle, Two to three percent caustic 
by lactic and other “s { washing solutions are not in- 
common food acids. gos, —_ jurious to Damp-Tex Enamel. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. crarior at rveresa ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BY-PRODUCIS—PFATS—OILS 








|TALLOWS AND GREASES 


The tallows and greases market 
moved upward around 2c by midweek to 
the 20c level, basis fancy tallow and 
choice white grease. Some of the larger 
buyers were in and out of the market, 
picking up a moderate quantity of prod- 
uct. A break in the lard futures market 
late Wednesday and Thursday, however, 
dropped bids to the 19c level, and some 
trades were made on this basis. 

Much of the business done during the 
week appeared to have been at the 20c 
level. About 50 tanks were reported 
moved that basis on Tuesday, and 30 to 
40 tanks on Wednesday, mostly to the 
larger soapers. 

TALLOW. — Closing quotations for 
tallow in carlots, f.o.b. producer’s plant, 
were lc higher than a week earlier. 
Thursday’s quotations were: 

Edible 20@21c; fancy, 19c; choice, 
18%c; extra, 18%c; special 18%4c; No. 1, 
18¢e n; No. 3, 17%c n; No. 2, 16@16%c n. 











GELATIN AND GLUE OUTPUT 


Production, shipments and end-of-the- 
month stocks of gelatin and glue in the 
U. S. in December are compared with 
the preceding month and a year earlier 
in the following Department of Com- 
merce tables: 





GELATIN 
1946 
December November December 
Ibs. 8. Ibs. 
Production ........ 4,415,204 4,289,949 3,656,218 
Shipments ......... 3,726,972 3,981,965 2,798,291 
Stocks (end of 
aes 6,426,886 5,738,654 4,856,826 
GLUE! 
Production total ..13,184,827 13,636,188 11,779,517 
Bone glue, total. 7,229,383 7,816,722 6,466,336 
Hide glue, total 5,955,444 5,819,466 5,313,181 
Shipments total....10,348,936 12,588,514 11,924,838 
Bone glue, total... 5,550,913 6,970,870 6,382,548 
Hide glue, total... 4,798,023 5,617,644 5,542,290 
Stocks (end of 
month) total ....12,443,767 9,509,275 10,616,379 
Bone glue, total... 6,953,759 repay 5,628,642 
Hide glue, total... 5,490,008 4,332,587 4,987,737 


“Includes data for 31 plants, one of which began 
operations in December, 1947. 


GREASES.—The market in greases 
was ic higher than it was a week 
earlier. Grease quotations on Thursday 
were as follows: 

Choice white, 19c; A-white, 18%c; 
B-white, 18c; yellow, 17%4c; house, 17c; 
brown, 25 F.F.A., 16%c. 

GREASE OILS. —Grease oil prices 
were unchanged at the level of a week 
ago. No. 1 lard oil was quoted at 27c. 
Prime burning sold at 30c. Acidless tal- 
low oil was quoted at 27c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.— Quotations on 
neatsfoot oil were unchanged from a 
week earlier. Trading continued light. 
Neatsfoot stock was quoted at 26@27c 
in carload lots. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
production point .......seeeeeeeeeeeceeene 
Blood, dried 16% per unit of ammonia 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 
60% protein nominal f.o.b. 





Fish Factory, per unit.............. coe eae 
Soda nitrate, per net ton, bulk, ex- vessel 

Atlantic and BE Bc cccvcsescvccssess 44.50 

Se FEDER. BADR. cc cccccccccccccccsescsecse 48.00 


Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

DEED Wie cites WE orevescsccosesccossees nominal 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% ammonia, 

bulk per unit of ammonia................ 9.00 


Phosphates 


Bone meal, steam, 3 and 50 bags, 


Per Com, COD. WEB cccccocccccescccess $60.00 
Bone meal, raw, 442% and 50% in bags, 
per ton, f.o. b. SS sak boas bee se0esee 67.50 


Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, 
BPD FOE GER. ccccecorcnascccesscccconces .80 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


* 50% protein, unground, $1.75 per unit of pro- 
ein. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKET 


New York, February 19, 1948 

Prices continued downward and tank- 
age and blood sold at $9.00 per unit of 
ammonia f.o.b. New York, with addi- 
tional quantities offered at that figure. 
It was hard to ascertain just what 
the dry rendered tankage market really 
was, due to lack of buying interest. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Chicago, Thursday, February 19, 1948.) 


Blood 
Unit 
Ammonia 
Unground, per unit ammonia...........+.. *$8.00n 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 







Unground loose ..........00eceeeeeeees . *$8.00n 
Liquid stick, SUNN BONE oh» k0 cans wen tnait 3. 30@4. 00n 
Packinghouse Feeds 

Carlots, 

per ton 

~meat and bone scraps, bulk..... $97.00@100.00 
55% meat scraps, bulk...........++. 106.70@110.00 
50% feeding tankage, with bone, bulk...... 95.85 
60% digester tankage, bulk...........6.++- 115.00 
80% blood meal, bagged.............0s0065 175.00 


65% BPL special steamed bone meal, bagged 65.00 


Fertilizer Materials 


Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia ........-+++0- $6.00 and 10cn 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton.... 37.50@40.00n 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia........ 8.00n 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Per unit 
Protein 
Cake ....... penbecsdeeneescessseoers *$1.50@1.60 
PEED nbc dccrecrasedeberegeceessan *1.50@1.60 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 


Per cwt. 
Calf trimmings (limed)............... Ae 50@2.75 
1. 75 


Hide trimmings (green, salted).. 


Sinews and pizzles (green, salted).... 1.75 

Per ton 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles......... $75.00 

Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib........ s06e .10 
Animal Hair 

Winter coil dried, per ton.............. - $100. 00 


Summer coil dried, per ton............ 70.00@75.00 
Ge WEED so 60.500 040 sebuesaetesoveseed 4@5 
Winter processed, gray, Ib................ 11%@12 
Summer processed, gray, Ib............... T@i%e 
*F.0.B. shipping point 


. ax—asked n—nominal 





However, some sales were reported at 
$1.75 per unit of protein f.o.b. Eastern 
shipping points. 

The movement of fertilizer from the 
plants to farms has been slow due to 
weather conditions. Some manufactur- 
ers are about thirty days behind on 
deliveries. 





NEVER TAKE 


SALT FOR GRANTED! 





®@ Are you using the right 
grade, the right grain, the 
right amount of salt? 
Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you're not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 





DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT °"S°™ SiMe Wecew 





answers based on your in- 
dividual requirements. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 


Service Dept. IY-11. 
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NIAGARA BLOWER CO. 


Only the NIAGARA *Aero-Pass Condenser has 


the Oilout, Duo-Pass 

and Balanced 

Wet Bulb 
Control 


Thi 
Ons + Trademark Registered 


405 LEXINGTON AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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VEGETABLE OILS 











Vegetable oil prices moved up 1% @2c¢ 
during the week in response to buying 
interest following the recent severe 
break in the commodity markets. How- 
ever, trading was reported relatively 
light. 

CORN OIL.—At 21%c bid and 22%c 
asked this product was about steady 
with the nominal price of 22c a week 
ago. 

PEANUT OIL.—Thursday’s price of 
23c nominal, Southeast, was 2c up from 
nominal prices a week earlier. 

COCONUT OIL.—Thursday’s price of 
2le nominal, Pacific Coast, was 2c 
higher than prices asked a week ago. 


SOYBEAN OIL.—An asked price of 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, carlots, f.o.b. mills 


WOU 65 CeCtbsevescenederesisocses cn eas 

DE. ccotdeecedadavet vueeceusson 23pd & ax 

RS ee ee ey Pe 23pd & ax 
Soybean oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 

Ss CEE Sind he bee dscocstescneseddmes 20ax 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills....... 2144b—22\ax 
Cocomut of], Pacific Oenat.......cccccccccccces 21n 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. Southern points.............. 23n 
Cottonseed foots 

Midwest and West Coast...................54n 

TT ee ee PTT Te eT Tere | 

OLEOMARGARINE 
Prices f.o.b. Chgo. 
White domestic, vegetable.................... 37 
Wee MEE BOR as cccvcccctcccccccccccecvece 39 
i PR 6cobdnecebecthccceseesese 35 
I SE IE. Sen cicedenseccicesecnies 34 


20c, basis Decatur, was 1%c up from 
the nominal price Thursday of last week. 


COTTONSEED  OIL.— Thursday’s 
spot crude price of 23c paid and asked 
across the Belt was 2c up from the paid 
price a week earlier. Quotations on the 
N. Y. futures market the first four days 
of the week were reported as follows: 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1948 





Open High Low Close Pr. el 
Mar. ..*24.05 25.00 24.50 *24.90 24.25 
May .......%23.20 23.90 23.40 23.90 22.85 
July ........ 22.40 23.10 22.40 °23.15 22.05 
Sept. ....... 21.00 21.70 21.00 21.70 20.75 
OR, ssccenss *19.00 19.60 19.60 19.90 19.10 
Dec. o<s00eteeee vane wees £19.00 18.50 
Jan., ‘49....718.50 9séee 19.00 17.00 

Total sales: 176 contracts. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1948 
Seer 25.20 25.30 24.75 °24.80 24.90 
May ....... 24.00 24.15 23.60 23.80 23.90 
a eeeeoas *23.20 23.30 22.75 23.10 23.15 
Sept. ....... 21.75 21.80 21.45 °21.60 21.70 
er eeece ‘ *19.80 19.00 
Sire *19.25 *19.00 19.00 
Jan., °49. 719.00 419.00 19.00 


Total sales: 189 contracts. 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1948 
Mar. .......924.40 24.65 24.30 °24.65 24.80 
May ai 23.72 23.25 23.70 23.80 
July eee . 22.80 22.50 *22.90 23.10 
Sept. .......921.40 21.55 21.15 °21.50 21.60 
Oct. cccccece *19.60 ose cecoe TE0.50 19.80 
DOC. cccccvs 719.00 cove *18.75 19.00 
Jan., °49....419.00 ° *18.75 19.00 


Total sales: 121 contracts. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1948 





Mar. .-. 924.50 24.65 24.65 
May *23.55 23,75 2 23.70 
July 23.05 2 22.90 
Sept 21.30 21. 21.50 
Oct aay 9. 19.80 
Dec le f 18.75 
Jan., °49 ..18.25 $18.25 18.75 


Total sales: 102 contracts. 


*Bid. tNominal. tAsked. 








NOVEMBER MARGARINE 
PRODUCTION 


Total production of uncolored mar. 
garine in November 1947 was 74,097, 
688 lbs., which compares with 55,682. 
410 lbs. in November 1946, according to 





the National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. The total withdrawn 
tax paid was 74,286,568 lbs., compared 
with 54,983,819 lbs. 

Production of colored margarine in 
November was 7,708,182 lbs., compared 
with 7,283,497; and the total with- 
drawn tax paid was 3,962,373, compared 
with 1,866,218. 

The November ingredient schedule of 
uncolored margarine as reported by the 
association follows: 

Nov., 1947 Nov., 1946 
Ibs. lbs 
Butter culture .. es 125 
Butter flavor ...... 281 290 
Citric Acid ........cceeeeeee eee 436 
SO SGSNOS GM 2. nc ccccccsccce 178,934 aad 
GD GEE db acecdnecscseecsess 422,890 474,130 
EE O06 iueseccea0se cod 41,717,714 26,369,674 
Derivative of glycerine...... 126,459 94,597 
PO 165 99 
a ail ctnck ech :. 100,360 67,149 
Eni . .12,522,033  9,163'770 
DEED vec cccccswvuce 87,941 63,754 § 
EE. inn 600460040600 244,418 198,351 
= Sy eaepeReeS 245,628 322'818 
SD OOD Sew ccccsansese 335,586 217,990 
ED EE ccdeccccccescs 57,4 47,975 
arr rrr re 125,4 708,515 
Slim 2,2 1,712,310 
Soda (benzoate of).......... 39,276 
Sodium Sulpho Acetate.... 5,620 7 
MES «0 cece wes ann we 17,101,183 17,026,175 
Vitamin concentrate ........ 11,710 9,964 
Mees er Pk U4 75,587,000 56,517,328 


*793,963 Ibs. of this oil used in oleomargarine 
manufactured for export by, or from, the United 
States, and 1,196,411 Ibs. used in production of the 
product for domestic consumption. 








pan. Pans are perforated. 


4875 EASTON AVENUE 





Stationary Scugle 
Hog Uiecera Tuspection “able 


While this table is primarily designed for inspection of hog viscera, 


leg construction with adjustable feet. 


in the smaller plant, it can serve also as a general utility table for 


the inspection and washing of offal. Regularly supplied with extra 


This table is made in our own St. Louis plant. Stand is welded pipe 


Pans have handles, are 


smooth welded at the corners and have a durable lapped edge. 
The table and pans are regularly furnished hot-dip galvanized, but 
on special order, pans can be supplied in stainless steel. The drain 


hopper is equipped for 2” pipe connection. 


R. W. TOHTZ & COMPANY 


Makers of R-W Packing Plant Machinery 


ST. LOUIS, 13, MISSOURI 





Dan 





SPECIFICATIONS 
LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT PAN SIZE WEIGHT 
302" 24%." 31%” 30°x24"x3” 100 Ibs. 
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Spach ile COVERS 


0 
Ve 





OES MOINES 


BEEF STOCKINETTES 
WAM STOCKINETTES 


Phone or write your immediate or future 
requirements. Our central location permits 
fast response to your needs for quality prod- 
ucts in our line. 


4, Vs T TE; MANUFACTURING CO. 











DES MOINES, IOWA 
(azz== Attention: 
Ores SAUSAGE MFRS! 
We now have the famous PIKLE-RITE 
SWEET PICKLE CHUNKS for your 
pimento pickle meat loaves. Samples 


and quotations sent on request. 


“Pikle-Rite Improves Your Appetite” 


PIKLE-RITE COMPANY, INC. 
Growers * Salters * Manvfacturers 
3308 W. ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Phones: Main Office-Belmont 8300, Chicago, Illinois 
Factory—Pulaski, Wis., Phone Pulaski 111 


PICKLES & 
SAUERKRAUT 


YOUR WEIGHT RIGH 
ante 3 RITE OMPANy 
ase wis "ewice 











USE NATURAL CASINGS 
For Higher Quality and Flavor 


Importers and Exporters 


Sheep, Hog, and Beef Casings 


LOS ANGELES CASING CO. 


2602 East 25th Street 
Los Angeles 11, California 
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RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


means dependability 
in the daily grind 


Where the reduction of materials is a heavy duty, 
day after day operation, processors in a wide 
range of industries have come to appreciate the 
dependability of the Prater Dual-Screen Pulver- 
izer. Rugged construction is the reason . . 
rugged construction that keeps materials flow- 
ing smoothly and reduces time lost for main- 
tenance and repair. 

Processors, too, have found Prater’s service in- 
valuable. Cooperative development has enabled 
Prater to supply exactly the right equipment to 
meet new and unusual problems. And cooper- 
ative development has helped many processors 
place material reduction on a new basis of 
efficiency and economy. 

Why not tell us your problem today? Write 
the Prater Pulverizer Company, 1523 South 55th 
Court, Chicago 50, Illinois. 


PRATER PULVERIZERS 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Active movement packer hides at lower 

prices paid late last week—Packer 

calfskins active and sharply lower, 

heavies going to premium over light 

calf—Market not yet established on 
kipskins 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—There was an ac- 
tive trade in the packer hide market this 
week at prices in line with those men- 
tioned last week in the bulletin at the 
top of this page, or about two cents un- 
der the earlier quoted prices. The packer 
calfskin market was established. late 
last week at 15@40c under the peak 
prices, and another 5@10c decline oc- 
curred late this week. 


Reported sales of hides so far this 
week total better than 100,000 hides, in 
addition to 16,500 at the close of last 
week. One packer this week disclosed 
the booking of a considerable quantity 
of native and branded steers quietly late 
last week, but no details were released; 
however, this relieved the pressure on 
those descriptions, to some extent. Some 
packers this week cleared better than a 
week’s production of hides and are sold 
into early next week. However, the de- 
mand is reported not too keen at the 
going levels, in spite of the drastic re- 
duction in all prices during the past 
three weeks. 


Megsured against the peak prices pre- 
vailing in early December, native steers 
have declined about 12c, extreme light 
native steers and branded steers 10c, 
heavy cows 11@11%c, light cows 9c, 
and branded cows 9c; bulls are quoted 
about 8%c lower in a nominal way. 
Northern light calfskins have declined 
60c, or better than fifty per cent from 
the peak, while heavy calf dropped 30c, 
or 3314 per cent, going to a premium 
over the lights. The kipskin market is 
not yet established but nominal quota- 
tions are about 12%c down, or 25 per 
cent off from the peak. 


At the opening of the week, one 
packer moved 14,000 mixed light and 
heavy native steers at 24%c. Later trad- 
ing at mid-week involved 10,000 more 
by various packers also at 24%c, while 
a total of 9,950 St. Paul and similar 
northern points brought 25c, or a half- 
cent premium. One packer sold 4,500 
all-light native steers at 25c. 


Two packers moved a total of 4,900 
extreme light native steers this week 
at 29c, or 2%c down from last previous 
trading. 


As previously mentioned, butt branded 
steers sold late last week at 24c, and 
Colorados at 23%c. This week, one 
packer sold 1,200 butt brands at 24c; 
another sold 1,200 Denver brands at 24c 
for butts and 23\4c for Colorados; other 
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packers sold a total of 3,400 Coloradgs 
also at 23%4c. 

A total of 5,100 Texas steers, mostly 
heavies, were reported at 24c, with a few 
light Texas included at the same figure, 
Extreme light Texas steers are quoted 
nominally around 26c. 


Another car of St. Paul heavy native 
cows sold late last week at 25%%¢, in 


line with the price reported here last 
week for three cars. Sales this week’ 
involved 1,400 St. Paul heavy cows early) 
at 25%c; 3,700 more northern points) 


later at 25c; and 4,800 River point heavy 
cows at 24%c. 


At the end of last week, one packer 


sold 1,800 St. Louis light native cows at} 
27%c; 2,200 Oklahoma City and Ft) at 5c 1 


Worth light cows sold early this week ati) 


28c, while a total of 7,700 St. Paul light 
cows brought 27c; Omahas are available 
at 27c, while 27%c is asked for lighter 
average River points. 

Two packers sold 3,200 branded cows 
late last week at 25c, or 2c down, in line 
with the other trading. A total of 23,200 
branded cows moved this week also at 
25c, while 2,000 Ft. Worth take-off 
brought 25%c. 

Packer bulls are quoted around 16%¢ 
for natives in a nominal way, or 3%¢ 
under last actual trading; branded bulls 
quoted 15%c, nominal. 


waukee 
trading 
while li 


to a | 








One packer sold a car of southern! 


small plant very light average all- 
weight hides, the natives going at 26%c, 
and brands at 25'%%c, or 5c under sales a 
month ago. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER.—Out- 
side small packer hides are quotable 
around 22c for heavy average, up to 24c 
for light average stock; some 53 lb. and 


down hides, around 43-lb. avge., have | 


been reported at the top figure, although 


tanner buyers are very conservative in| 
making bids. 


PACKER COAST.—The Coast mar- 
ket has been active, with some back 
dating hides also moving. At the open- 
ing of the week, 3,000 L.A. small packer 
hides sold at 23c for cows and 21c for 





steers; later, a large producer moved) 


16,500 Feb. production at 23c for cows 
and 21%c for steers; another large 
killer sold 10,000 Nov.-Dec. hides at 23¢ 
for cows and 21c for steers; 2,300 L.A. 
cows were sold by a large killer at 


23%c; 5,000 small packer Jan. hides} 


sold at 2244c for cows and 21c for steers, 
all flat, f.o.b. shipping points. 


PACKER CALF AND KIPSKINS.— 
Trading in packer calf finally got under 
way very late last week, when one 
packer sold 4,000 Feb. northern heavy 
calf at 65c; another packer sold 3,500 
northern heavies, 944/15 lb., also at 65¢; 
12,000 St. Paul and Wisconsin all- 
weight calf sold at 65c; one packer sold 
30,000 Feb. northern calf at 65c for 
northern lights and heavies. One packer 
sold Feb. production, around 15,000 or 
more, at 65c for northern lights and 
heavies, 55c for River point lights and 
heavies, and 45c for southern all- 
weights. 


The packer calf market eased further 
this week. One packer sold 11,000 Mil- 
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waukee all-weights at 60c. On later 
trading, the heavy calf held steady, 
while lights sold off 5c, bringing heavies 
to a premium over the lights. One 
packer sold 6,000 Feb. northern light 
calf at 55c; 6,000 Feb. St. Paul light 
calf sold at 55c, and 10,000 northern 
heavies at 60c; 30,000 northern lights 
and Milwaukee all-weights sold at 55c; 
3,200 Feb. River point all-weight calf 
sold at 50c. 

Trading is awaited to establish the 
market on packer kips. Offerings of 
northern natives at 424%c were unsold, 
and later bids of 35c were declined, 
while buyers indicate offerings can be 
had at 37%4c. Over-weights are quoted 
at 5c less, with southerns at 2%c dis- 
count; branded kips quoted at 2%4c dis- 
count in each instance. 

SHEEPSKINS. — Packer shearlings 
are quoted about unchanged; produc- 
tion continues very light, with offerings 
rather limited and considerable inquiry 











in line) reported, particularly from mouton tan- 
23,2008 ners. No trading has been reported 
lso ath locally this week but Fall clips are sala- 
ke-offf ble at $3.80@3.90, No. 1 shearlings at 
$2.80@2.90; No. 2’s are quoted $1.40@ 
16%} 1.50, with interest in this range; No. 3’s 
+ 3%ep are more or less nominal at $1.05@1.15 
| bulls), and scarce. Pickled skins are quoted 
around $12.00@14.00 per doz. for packer 
ith production; choice stock scarce and 
= quoted around $15.00. Packer wool pelts 
26% “| are quoted around $4.50 per cwt. live- 
| %§ weight basis for full wools, although 
ales @§ oullers are credited with paying 10@20c 
Pp i : 
higher recently to interior packers. 
—QOut- 
otable 
Ne N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 
, have MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1948 
hough High Low Close 
ive imp jane 222L0igs10” 24.00 8.103850" 
— evecccem ao or ys 
21. 21.65 21.62n 
, Mar- Closing 15 lower to 57 higher; Sales 75 lots. 
> back TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1948 
open-F war, ........ 26.00b 26.00 25.35 25.30b 
packer ~~ syenesece ; - ey > 23.05 
§ rere, * 22. 21.86 22. ) 
‘le for) Dev. 1.25b 21.50 21.00 31.100 
moved Closing 45 to 80 lower; Sales 192 lots. 
r COWS WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1948 
re Mar. ........ 25.07 25.50 25.07 25.40 
at 2 une “22.80 23.15 22.70 23.10 
Lo) SS 
ler at Closing unchanged to 20 higher; Sales 73 lots. 
hides THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1948 
steers, Mer. sees: STD 25.30 25.17b 
a 600¢.cieseem 23.22 22.85 
Sept. ........21.80b 315 21.75b 
INS.— BU beseveece 20.90b 21.20 20.80b 
| under Closing 25 to 33 lower; Sales 41 lots. 
mn one} FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1948 
heavy | ¥ ves + +0 28.08 25.85 24.70 24.95 
13500) Get scatwe te me 6S 
at 65¢; Bee, -20.35b 20.15 19.90 19.75b 
- all- Closing 22 to 1.05 lower; Sales, 175 lots. 
er sold 
be for 
packer LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 
wu A total of 9,765 cars was loaded 
cs with livestock during the week ended 
— February 7, according to the Associa- 
| tion of American Railroads. This was 
. 4 decrease of 1,511 cars from the same 
~~ week a year ago and a decrease of 
90 Mi} 8583 cars under the same week of 1946. 
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WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Previous Cor week, 

Feb. 19, °48 Week 194 
Hvy. nat. strs.244%4@25 @2in 2 @25% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @24 @26n @23 
Hvy. butt 

brnd’d strs.. @24 @26n @23 
Hvy. Colo. strs. @23% @25%4n @23 
Ex-light Tex. 

CR. wccccce @26n @28%n @24 
Brnd’d cows...25 @25% @27n @24 
Hvy. nat. cows.244@25% @2%in 24 @25 
Lt. nat. cows..27 @28 28% @2914n 26 @27 
Nat. bulls .... 16%n @18n 19 @19% 
Brnd’d  bulls.. @15\%n @lin 18 @18% 
Calfskins, Nor.55 @60 65 @90n @62% 
Kips, Nor. nat.35 @374%n 40 @45n 34 @35 
Kips, Nor. brnd.32% @35 37% @42%n 30 @31 
Slunks, reg.... @3.10 3.10 @3.10 
Slunks, hris.... @1.10 @1.10 1.00@1.10 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 


Nat. all-wts...22 @24 24 @26n 2 @22 
Brnd'd all wts.21 @23 23 @25n 19 @21 
Nat. bulls .... @l4in 15 @l6n 15% @16 
Brnd'd bulls... 13n 14 @l5n 14%@15 
Oalfskins .....37 40n 40 @45n 46 @50 
Kips, nat. ....25 @28n 30 @32n @30 
Slunks, reg... @2.75 


. @3.10 @3.1 
Slunks, bris....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 90 @1.00 


All packer hides and all calf and kipskins quoted 
on trimmed, selected basis; small packer hides 
quoted selected, trimmed; all slunks quoted flat. 


COUNTRY HIDES 


Hvy. strs. ....18 @19n 20 @2in 16%@18 
Hvy. cows..... 18 @19n 20 @2in 16% @18 
BUD scccccces 18 @19n 20 @2in 16%@18 
Extremes ..... 18 @19n 20 @2in 16%@18 
Dn 540s b00e4¢ 11 @12n 12 @13n 12 @12% 
Calfskins ..... 27 @28n 30 @35n 30 @33 
Kipskins ...... 23 @24n 2 @27n 23 @25 


All country hides and skins quoted on flat trim- 


med basis. 
SHEEPSKINS, ETC. 


Pkr. shearlgs...2.80@2.90 @2.9 2.00@2.15 
Dry pelts ..... 28 @28% 28 @28% 2 @26 
Horsehides ....8.75@9.50 8.75@9.50 7.75@9.00 


FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 


The live hog top of $24.50 at Chicago 
Friday was 50c higher than a week 
earlier and the average was 15c up at 
$22.15. The trend in provisions was 
mixed. Friday prices: Under 12 loins, 
45@46; Boston butts, 40@41; 10/14 
green skinned hams, 43@44%; 16 down 
pork shoulders, 36@36%; under 3 spare 
ribs, 36@38; 8/12 fat backs, 17; regular 
pork trimmings, 26%@27; 18/20 DS 
bellies, 31; 4/6 green picnics, 3344; 8/up 
green picnics, 30%. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cottonseed oil futures closed at New 
York Friday: Mar. 23.80b, 24.00ax; May 
22.63; July 21.90b, 22.00ax; Sept. 20.45b, 
20.65ax; Oct. 18.00b, 19.25ax; Dec. 
17.50b; Jan. (’49) 17.50n. Sales: 162 lots. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments by rail from Chi- 
cago for the week ended February 14: 


Week Previous Cor. wk. 
Feb. 14 week 1947 
Cured meats, 
SEED: 654.6000 28,771,000 29,442,000 20,445 
Fresh meats, 
pounds ........37,215,000 33,782,000 39,985 
Lard, pounds .... 4,926,000 4,710,000 4,438 
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Creators..... 


Manufacturers of fine sea- 
sonings and specialties for 


the Meat Packing Industry. 









612-614 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO 464, ILLINOIS 
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W.W. GARRY COMPANY 


LIVE STOCK ORDER 
M.R. BELL 


OFFICE PHONE §-0674 
RES. PHONE 7-2042 


BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 
EXCHANGE BLDG. 
28 YEARS AT 


>t To] Gt od bm f 


IOWA 
The Fastest Growing Market 
in the Country..../n the 
Heart of the Botions 
















Greatest HOG producing 








HARMON- HOLMAN 


- LIVE STOCK ORDER BUYERS - - - 
- SIOUX CITY Il, IOWA - TELEPHONE 80674 - 
Your Profits Depend on Experienced Buying 








LIVE STOCK BUYERS—COST GUIDE DATA 


At any given Live Cost and Yield Percentage, with 
differential (as explained) gives the Dressed Carcass Cost. 


In use throughout the Country. $3.00 Postpaid. 
C. F. WELHENER 


739 Belmont Park No., 





Dayton 5, Ohio 


CANNED MEATS — “PANTRY PALS” 


MEAT PRODUCTS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


STAHL-MEYER, INC. 


Executive Offices 
172 &. 127th STREET 
NEW YORK 35, N.Y. 








WESTERN BUYERS 


ALGONA, IOWA 


Live Stock 
Order 


Buyers 





Peoria Packing Co. 
U. S$. YA’ OS 
PEORIA, 


Brooklyn Divisien 
25 WYCKOFF AVE. 
BROOKLYN 27, N.Y. 


FERRIS HICKORY SMOKED HAM and BACON 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS o1.00, toni 








LIVESTOCK NUMBERS DECLINE FOR FOURTH YEAR 








OVERNMENT estimates of live- 

stock on farms on January 1, 1948 
show a continuation of the downward 
trend that has been evident throughout 
the post war period. The fourth succes- 
sive annual drop since the all-time peak 
on January 1, 1944 is revealed in the 
current estimate of 78,564,000 cattle 
and calves (including 25,165,000 dairy 
animals), 35,332,000 sheep and lambs 
and 55,038,000 hogs (including pigs). 
The decline during 1947 was somewhat 
larger than in 1945 and 1946 but less 
than in 1944. However, for the second 
year in a row, numbers of each species 
of livestock were lower at the end of 
the year than at the beginning. 

The total number of cattle and calves 
on January 1 was off 3 per cent from a 
year earlier; total of sheep and lambs 
dropped 7 per cent and there were 3 
per cent fewer hogs. 

Cattle and calf numbers were down 
7,000,000 head, or 8 per cent, from the 
peak of 85,600,000 head on January 1, 
1945; sheep and lamb numbers were off 
20,900,000, or 37 per cent, from the peak 
of 56,200,000 head on January 1, 1942, 
and hog numbers were down 28,700,000, 
or 34 per cent, from the peak of 83,700,- 
000 on January 1, 1944. 


The decline in total cattle population 
that began in 1945 was accelerated dur- 
ing the past year, but has been less 
abrupt than the decline in dairy cattle. 
While the drop in total numbers from 
the 1945 peak was about 8 per cent, the 
drop for dairy animals was over 11 
per cent. 


The January 1 estimate of 55,038,000 
head of hogs is the lowest since 1941. 
The west north central states, which 
have about 40 per cent of the hogs, de- 
clined 6 per cent from a year earlier, 
while the east north central states, ac- 
counting for 27 per cent of the total, 


showed a 4 per cent decrease. Southern 
and western states generally increased 
their hog population, but not enough to 
offset the declines elsewhere. Although 
the number of pigs saved in 1947 was 1 
per cent larger than in 1946, slaughter 
of hogs in federally inspected packing 
plants in the last quarter of 1947 was 
up 15 per cent from the corresponding 
period a year earlier. 

Stock sheep and lambs declined dur- 
ing 1947 for the sixth continuous year, 
leaving the total of 30,544,000 head on 
January 1 at the lowest level since 1871. 
The January 1 estimate was 5 per cent, 
or about 1,600,000 head, under a year 
earlier, and 38 per cent, or 18,802,000 
head, under the January 1, 1942 peak of 
49,346,000 head. Sheep and lambs on 





TABLE 1: SUMMARY OF LIVE. 
STOCK POPULATION ON 
JANUARY 1, 1948 


Jan. % 
vy Change Sicmes 
M. From From 
Head 1947 ‘39-41 avg. 
ALL CATTLE AND 


CALVES cescecvcess 78,564 —3% +14% 
Not for milk 
Cows and heifers 2 years 
old and over....16,047 — 3 +50 
Heifers 1-2 yrs. old 4,579 — 2 +35 
BORED sncccccwase 6,798 —5 +23 
For milk 
Cows and heifers 2 years 
old and over....25,165 — 4 +1 
Heifers 1-2 yrs. old 5,685 + 1 + 4 
Heifer calves..... 6,485 —4 +7 
ALL SHEEP AND 
ERE cccscvences 35,332 —7 —33 
Stock Sheep 
Ewe lambs....... 4,233 Small —40 
Total lambs ...... 5,402 —5 —36 
Ewes 1 year old 
and over ....... 23,826 — 5 —33 
Sheep and Lambs on 
DOSE cccvsccccece 788 —16 —21 
BER, THROES cccccesecs 55,038 — 3 Small 
Under 6 months old.27,283 + 3 Small 
Sows and gilts...... 8,690 —10 —5 
Other hogs 6 months old 
and over ......... 19,065 —7 +1 











feed for market January 1 totaled 
4,788,000 head, a decrease of 16 per 
cent or 905,000 head from a year earlier 
and the smallest number on feed since 
1928. 


Breeding ewes one year old and over 
declined about 5 per cent during 1947, 
but the number of ewe lambs held for 
replacement was about equal to a year 
earlier, and somewhat larger than for 
the previous three years. The number 
held is sufficient partially to check the 
decline in ewe inventories. 

In terms of animal units, which allow 
for differences in size and feed require- 
ments of the different species, livestock 
numbers on January 1 were down 4 per 
cent from a year earlier and 16 per cent 
from the record high of January 1, 
1944. The decline of the last year was 
3.9 per cent in terms of feed grain con- 
suming units. However, the January 1 
supply of feed grains per unit of live- 
stock was down 23 per cent from a year 
earlier, and 13 per cent from the 1938- 
47 average. 

The current decline in livestock nure- 
bers is attributed by the Department of 
Agriculture to the encouragement given 
marketing by high prices for meat, and 
the discouragement of feeding opera- 
tions resulting from reduced feed sup- 
plies, and high feed prices in the last 
half of the year. 

A summary of the January 1 esti- 
mates appears on this page. Tables of 
livestock population by species and 
classes will appear in the next number. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN JANUARY 


Hog receipts, weights and range of 
prices at National Stock Yards, E. St. 
Louis, Ill., in January are reported by 
H. L. Sparks & Co. as follows: 


—January— 


1948 1947 
ieee POSsNTES ...cccccccccsscoese 264,012 259,423 
SEES EOD cavcccocceccsssece 28.75 $25.25 
EMWOR GENO cccccccccccccccscce 27.00 21.00 
BVCERGS GONE cccccccccecccceeses 26.94 22.39 
Average weight, Ibs............. 250 245 





KENNETT-MURRAY 
Livestock Buying Service 


THE KEY TO 
SATISFACTION 


\ 
Detroit, Mich. Cincmnati,0. Dayton.0. Omaha,Neb. 


Indianapolis, Iud. LaFayette,Ind. Louisville, Ky. 
Nashville,Tenn Sioux City,la. Montgomery, Ala 


























Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY. tne. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Telephone: Franklin 2927 
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The Standardized Inclinebelt elevates and lowers commodities. It 
provides an “‘off the shelf’”’ conveyor for this common handling problem. 
The — surface belt is set permanently at 28 de . Two belt widths 
are avai ble: 14-inch for commodities up to 1544 inches wide; 24 inch 
for commodities up to 25}4 inches wide. Both widths are made in lengths 
for floor to floor elevations of 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 inches inclusive. 

Furn d with or without the horizontal feed section at the bottom. 
Top end is curved like a gooseneck to provide horizontal feed or discharge 
of commodities. The size and type motor for the conveyor 

on local requirements and current availabl For « plete information 
write for Bulletin NP-28. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales & Service in Principal Cities 














with 
this 


VAPOR 


COOKER 


Made To Fit Your Individual Plant Needs. 


|. Load the filled frames on hand trucks 
2. Roll in hand trucks 


3. Lock doors, start cooking process 


No costly loading and unloading from top of cooke 


ERY sTecl PRODULTS 


aud Equipment Company 
Quality Products for 44 Years 


Manufactt s of 
976 Folsom Street « ¢ Exbrook 2-1572 


San Francisco 7 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Wednesday, Feb. 
ruary 18, 1948, reported by the Production & Marketing Ag. 


ministration: 
HOGS (Quotations based on 


hard hogs) St. L. Natl. Stk. Yds. Chicago 


BARROWS AND GILTS: 
Good and Choice: 








120-140 Ibs......4 .75 $20.00- 
140-160 Ibs.... % 22.00- H 
160-180 Ibs... 5 23.00-24.25 
180-200 Ibs... . 24.00-24.50 
200-220 Ibs..... 24.00-24.50 
220-240 lbs..... 23.50-24-25 
240-270 lbs..... 22.00-23.75 
270-300 Ibs.. 20.75-22.75 
300-330 Ibs.... 20.50-21.00 
330-360 Ibs.... 20.00-20.75 
Medium: 

160-220 Ibs... 20.00-23.75 21.00-23.50 

SOWS: 


Good and Choice: 








Kansas City 





Whyte 
or 





bo toto ho bon 
SSERR 


27.00-31.50 
27.75-32.50 
27.75-32.50 


27.50-32.00 


23.75-27.00 
24.25-27.75 
24.25-27.75 
24.00-27.50 


19.50-24.25 
20.00-24.25 


16.50-20.00 


270-300 Ibs...... 19.00-19.50 19.50-19.75 
300-330 Ibs..... 19.00-19.50 19.25-19.50 
330-360 Ibs. 18.75-19.25 19.00-19.25 
360-400 Ibs...... 18.50-19.00 18.75-19.00 
Good: 

400-450 Ibs...... 18.25-19.00 18,50-18.75 
450-550 lbs...... 17.75-18.75 18.00-18.50 
Medium: 

250-550 Ibs...... 16.50-18.75 16.50-18.00 

PIGS (Slaughter) : 

Medium and Good: 
90-120 Ibs...... 12.75-18.75 17.00-21.00 

SLAUGHTER CATTLE, VEALERS AND CALVES: 

STEERS, Choice: 

700- 900 Ibs..... 27.00-30.00 27.50-32.00 
900-1100 Ibs. 50-30.00 28.50-35.00 
1100-1300 Ibs..... -831.00 29.00-35.00 
1300-1500 Ibs..... 27.50-31.00 28.00-34.00 
STEERS, Good: 
700- 900 Ibs..... 24.50-27.00 24.00-28.50 
900-1100 lIbs..... 24.50-27.50 25.00-29.00 
1100-1300 Ibs..... 25.00-27.50 25.50-29.00 
1300-1500 Ibs..... 25.00-27.50 25.00-29.00 

STEERS, Medium: 

700-1100 Ibs..... 20.00-24.50 20.00-25.50 
1100-1300 Ibs..... 21.00-25.00 21.00-25.50 

STEERS, Common: 

700-1100 Ibs..... 18.50-20.00 18.50-21.00 

HEIFERS, Choice: 

600- 800 Ibs..... 27.00-29.00 25.50-27.50 


800-1000 Ibs..... 27.00-29.00 26.00-29.00 
HEIFERS, Good: 
600- 800 Ibs..... 23.50-27.00 23.50-26.00 


800-1000 Ibs..... 2% 






.50-27.00 24.00-26.50 


HEIFERS, Medium: 


500- 900 lbs..... 19.00-23.50 


19.50-24.00 


HEIFERS, Common: 





500- 900 Ibs.....16.50-19.00 17.00-19.50 
COWS (All Weights) : 

SECT ELELECLe 20.00-22.00 20.00-21.50 

Medium ...... 18.00-20.00 18.25-20.00 

Cut. & com...... 16.00-18.00 15.50-18.25 

Canners ... 13.50-16.00 14.00-15.50 
BULLS (Yrlis. Excl.), All Weights: 

Beef, good ...... 21.50-22.00 22.00-23.00 

Sausage, good ... 20.50-21.50 21.75-22.50 

Sausage, medium. 19.00-20.50 19.75-21.75 

Sausage, cut. & 

Cs edanceese 16.00-19.00 17.00-19.75 

VEALERS (All Weights) : 

Good & choice... 23.00-30.00 25.00-27.00 

Com. & med...... 15.00-23.00 17.00-25.00 

Cull, 75 Ibs. up.. 9.00-15.00 14.00-17.00 
CALVES (500 Ibs. down): 

Good & choice... 21.00-24.00 20.00-23.00 

Com. & med..... 15.00-21.00 15.00-20.00 

Cull 10.00-15.00 13.00-15.00 
SLAUGHTER LAMBS AND SHEEP:* 
.LAMBS (Wooled) Closely Sorted: 

UE, peseepccuneee Scenncsees aseencesss 

Good & choice*.. 22.50-23.25 21.00-22.90 

Med. & good*.... 19.50-22.25 18.50-21.50 

Common ........ 16.00-19.00 15.00-18.00 


YRLG WETHERS:? 
Good & choice*.. 


MOG, G GOCE... ccccccccce secccccces 
EWES:? 

Good & choice*.. 11.50-12.50 

Com. & med..... 10.00-11.00 10.50-12.50 


41Quotations on wooled stock 
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23.50-25.50 


19.00-23.50 


16.00-19.00 


19.00-20.50 
17.75-19.00 
15.25-17.75 
13.00-15.25 


20.00-20.5 
16.50-20.00 


13.50-16.50 


© 


83 


mee 
S33 
338 


10.00- 





12.50-13.00 11.25-11.75 


9.00-11.00 


Omaha 


19.00-21.00 
20.50-23.50 








23.50-2 
23.00-24 
20 -50 
20.00-21.50 
19.50-20.50 
18.50-20.00 


19.00-23.00 


i 
2h ho 
AAA 


G® Go Go Go 
ighs 


33 3338 


=300 
ev 
o 


el 
——) 
® 
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16.50-17.50 


26.75-30.00 
27.00-32.00 
27.00-32.00 
26.25-31.00 


23.25-26.75 
23.50-27.00 
23.50-26.50 


19.00-23.50 
21.00-23.50 


17.00-20.00 





23.00-25.25 


18.00-23.00 


16.50-18.00 


18.25-20.00 
17.00-18.25 
14.50-17.00 
13.00-14.50 


a8 
Sse 
= 882 
3 338 


& 
a 
> 
a 
oo 


= 


> Ot 
ss 


11.75-12.50 
10.00-11.75 


St. Paul 


16.50-16.75 | 


26.00-29.50 
27.00-30.50 
27.00-30.50 
26.00-29.50 


23..50-26.50 
24 .00-27.00 
24.50-27.00 
24.00-26.50 


20.50-24.00 
21.00-24.50 


17.50-21.00 


25.00-28.50 


25.00-28.50 7 


22.50-25.00 


23.00-25.00 





20.00-23.00 


12.00-12.50 
9.50-11.75 


based on animals of current seasonal market 


weight and wool growth, those on shorn stock on animals with No. 1 and 2 pelts. 


2Quotations on wooled basis. 


*Quotations on slaughter lambs and yearlings of Good and Choice grades and 
the Medium and Good grades and on ewes of Good and Choice grades as Ccom- 
bined represent lots averaging within the top half of the Good and the top half 


of the Medium grades, respectively. 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


eports to THE NATIONAL 
> SpeISIONER showing the number 
f livestock slaughtered at 13 centers 
for the week ended February 14, 1948. 


CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 14 week 1947 
22,121 22,031 26,519 


hicagot .-. 


Kansas Cityt.. 16,746 17,829 $19,223 


maha® “* 91°019 22,416 426,027 

“t Louist 7.261 8,086 16,434 

ast St. Louis 9'348 7,466 
>" x City? ... 10,264 10,584 
Fwicnita*t cee 2,013 2,618 

Vk & 

pee ce onyt. 6,512 7,104 
Bokls. City? .. 5,170 4,818 
Nincinnati§ ..- 75 5.019 
Lweees 5,16 6, 77 
3.942 4,801 










D otal ......128,925 136,094 




























CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 
(Reported by Office of Production & 
Marketing Administration.) 

Des Moines, Ia., February 
19.—At the ten concentration 
yards and 11 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota Thurs- 
day the general market for 
hogs was uneven. Prices for 
the first four days this week 
were strong to 75c higher for 
barrows and gilts under 270 
lbs.—mostly 25@75c up. 
Heavier weights and sows 
were steady to 50c lower. 
Quotations Thursday ranged 
as follows: 


Hogs, good to choice 
7 Se 
180-240 Ib. ... 
240-330 Ib. ... 
300-360 Ib. ... 





Sows: 
270-330 Ib. . $17.50@19.00 
400-550 Ib. ... . 16.25@18.50 


Receipts of hogs at Corn 
Belt markets for the week 
ended February 19 were: 


Same 

This day 
week last wk. 
Feb. 36,000 
Feb. 47,000 
Feb. 49,800 
Feb. 37,200 
Feb. 36,500 
Feb. 36,500 





LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
AT MAJOR MARKETS 


Receipts at major livestock 
markets were as follows: 


AT 20 MARKETS, 


WEEK 

ENDED: Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Feb. 14 .-201,000 330,000 211,000 
Feb. 7 219,000 456,000 242,000 
BOGe scccscs 285,000 412,000 261,000 
ED ssscved 287,000 502,000 418,000 
1945 279,000 325,000 8,000 
AT 11 MARKETS Hogs 

Se cekce<adguconeusieene’ 270,000 
Sh. en Srrvry;. i, 
SE xtgednias's . . -B29,000 
Dt ¢theseeanes . -411,000 
BED Neeccdenccaaes wo eee e008,000 
AT 7 MARKRBTS, 

WEEK 

ENDED: Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Feb. 14 ....139,000 229,000 127,000 
Sem D veces 155,000 335,000 151,000 
1947 .......203,000 284,000 182,00. 
MP eeweees 212,000 374,000 317,000 
SED esecces 210,000 232, 174,000 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter in Can- 
ada for week ended February 
7 as reported by the Domin- 
ion Department of Agricul- 
ture: 














CATTLE 
Week Ended Same Week 
Feb. 7 Last Year 
Western Canada. .15,525 9,883 
Eastern Canada. .11,441 8,922 
Total .........26,966 18,805 
HOGS 
Western Canada. .54,835 19,251 
Eastern Canada. .67,784 38,202 
OUR ccccsves 122,619 57,453 
SHEEP 
Western Canada.. 5,830 6,065 
Eastern Canada.. 8,693 4,888 
WGEE  acccccss 14,523 10,953 


Dake m 85,626 30,287 
ey 9,819 $42,138 
25 only Omahat ..---- 3 1395 44,698 $54,336 
25 only Bi past St. Louist 23,955 23,497 60,240 
B st Josepht ... 16,059 21,255 5,9 
Sioux Cityt ... 17,555 80,007 142,597 
50-16.75 9 Wichitat. .--- 2,041 2,070 2,150 
y New Sort ctrt. 29,552 27,833 34,559 
Okla. Cityt ... 6,714 9,989 8,6 
BS cincinnati§ ... 16,075 15,287 12,791 
al namett ....-- 9.550 12,016 13,985 
St. Pault ..... 19.744 40,454 31,505 
Milwaukeet ... 2,964 3,846 5,518 
00-29.50 ‘otal ......215,487 275,897 344,783 
00-30.50 
0-30.50 SHEEP 
00-29.50 By: ... 10,858 16,962 14,318 
Chicaeot ist | 211363 18,625 $22'813 
. Somenat ....-- 21,472 23,795 25,785 
50-26.50 I post St. Louist 5,493 8,283 7,988 
00-27.00 Boe Sosepht ... 17,674 17,428 18,789 
50-27.00 B cicux Cityt ... 8,137 12,870 +16,422 
00-26.50 B Wichitat ..... 5.328 6,029 3,540 
New York & 
: ityt. 38,914 42,689 63,521 
50.24.09 server CHIT. Ste 1522 Oe 
00-24.50 1,398 883 3 
19,034 18,187 13,720 
8,106 8,169 11,155 
50-21.00 687 1,150 1,725 
. Total ...... 159,260 176,592 202,664 
ra 
eae *Cattle and calves. 
: Federally inspected slaughter, in- 
cluding directs. 

30-25.00 {Stockyards sales for local slaughter. 
00-25.00 §Stockyards receipts for local 
slaughter, including directs. 

0-23.00 
50.20.00 BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 
Livestock prices at the 
50-21.50 § Baltimore, Md., market on 
ira | February 17, 1948: 
00-15.00 § carrie: 
Steers, good ......... $27.75 
50-2150 § Steers, med. to gd..... 24.00@27.70 
0-21.50 SME caccesecss 20.50@ 21.00 
50-20.00 Cows, com. & med..... 18.00@20.00 
Cows, cut. & can...... 14.50@17.00 
00-18.50 = sausage, good... 21.00@22.00 
us, sausage, 
med. & com......... 18.00@20.25 
Mo CALVES: 
0-14.00 Vealers, gd. & choice .$26.00@30.00 
Vealers, med. to gd... 24.00@26.00 
Com. to med.......... 12.00@23.00 
0-25.00 Cull to com........... 5.00@12.00 
0-20.00 B ngs. 
0-15.00 
ae $24.75@25.00 
LAMBS: 
akg es od $25.00 
0-22.50 —_—_—__ 
21.25 
vise | NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of salable live 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
st, New York market for 
120 | Week ended February 14, 
0-11.75 § 1948; 
market Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
2 pelts. § Salable ..... 713 1,621 325 841 
Twtal (incl. 
irects) ...4,701 7,115 18,324 30,554 
io Previous week: 
lable ... 611 1,247 266 79 
op half § Total (incl. 
oy titects) .3,734 5,997 15,183 26,404 
Including hogs at 31st street. 
1948 
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* IMPROVE QUALITY 
* INSURE UNIFORMITY 
* REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


WITH 
MEPACO EQUIPMENT 


MEPACO 


OAKLAND 


““MEPACO” Stainless Steel 


MEAT LOAF MOLDS 


Meat packers are reaping extra profits with the MEPACO 
818 Meat Loaf Mold because of its lifetime construction. 
The pot is drawn single-sheet 16 gauge stainless steel. 
Cover is drawn 14 gauge stainless steel. Ratchets and 
bar are made of heavy cast aluminum—no warping— 
no bending—even with rough usage. Top assembly is 
spot welded to cover. Size 4" x 44%" x 12”. 


MEPACO 818 is durable, easy to clean, easy to handle 
and adaptable to your meat loaf requirements. {Write 
for full information and specifications. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
St. John & Co., Chicago, Illinois 
United Butchers Supply, Toledo, Ohio 
Phil Hantover inc., Kansas City, Mo. 





MEAT PACKERS EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY. 


1226 49th AVENUE, OAKLAND 1, CALIF. 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week end- 
ing Saturday, February 14, 1948, as 
reported to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER: 

CHICAGO 

Armour, 1,966 hogs; Swift, 1,210 
hogs; Wilson, 1,850 hogs; Agar, 5,755 
hogs; Shippers, 5,732 hogs; Others, 
19,033 hogs. 

Totals: 22,121 cattle; 2,135 calves; 
35,546 hogs; 10,858 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 3,577 332 1,537 4,560 
Cudahy ... 2,097 37 663 2,302 
Swift ..... 2,389 574 2,225 8,575 
Wilson ... 2,235 998 3,194 
U.8.P. ... 3235 eee . ose 
Central... 590 oss ees ees 
Others .... 3,735 --- , 2,086 2,782 
Totals ..14,960 1,786 7,519 21,363 
OMAHA 
Cattle & 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ..... 7,592 6,831 4,586 
Cudahy ..... 4,376 3,931 6,273 
BWI. cccsese 5,388 4,903 ata 
Wilson ..... 2,427 3,239 
Others ...... 8,499 


Cattle and eatves: Greater Omaha, 
147; Eagle, 16; Hoffman, 97, Roths- 
child, 476; Roth, 211; Kingan, 1,305; 
Merchants, 44; Livestock, 237. 





Totals: 22,366 cattle and calves; 
27,403 hogs and 19,039 sheep. 
8ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 2,326 657 7,356 3,362 
Swift ..... 3,460 1,442 8,622 1,936 
Hunter ... 1,475 con ee 195 
Heil ...... coe Auee wate 
Krey ..... awe cos Bee 
Laclede ... 903 
Sieloff .... 1,158 = 
Others .... 3, 098 250 4,324 586 
Shippers .. 2,461 1,788 10,101 525 
Totals . 12,820 4,137 38,380 6,604 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift ..... 3,054 580 6,190 9,099 
Armour ... 2,942 297 7,806 4,123 
Others .... 4,222 511 4,093 1,492 
Totals ..10,218 1,388 18,089 14,714 


Does not include 1,585 hogs and 
4,452 sheep bought direct. 


SIOUX CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Cudahy ... 3,592 59 6,296 2,390 

Armour ... 3,630 49 8,890 3,460 

Swift ..... 2,996 54 3,465 2,287 

Others .... 273 ose eee 06 

Shippers .. 9,129 23 12,926 1,054 

Totals ..19,620 185 31,577 9,191 

WICHITA 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Cudahy ... 1,067 363 1,993 5,328 
Guggen- 

heim ... 186 
Dunn- 

Ostertag. 61 ose xen 
es 102 — 482 
Sunflower . 24 oes 66 
Pioneer ... TT 
Excel ..... 710 wee cae cee 
Others .... 859 eee 549 64 

Totals .. 3,009 363 3,090 5,392 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 1,794 383 1,162 231 
Wilson ... 1,498 561 1,097 189 
Others .... 198 4 387 

Totals .. 3,485 948 2,646 420 

Does not include 260 cattle, 477 
ealves, 4,068 hogs and 426 sheep 
bought direct. 

CINCINNATI 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
J eee oe eas one 190 
ORES 200 cee coe cee eee 

tl esce ons eee 309 
Schachter, i> Troe 
B se 91 18 1,162 eee 
359 eee Tr eee 
2,209 836 5,798 47 





2,784 915 7,269 259 

Does not include 1,242 cattle and 
2,684 hogs bought direct. Market ship- 
ments were 402 calves, 1,086 hogs and 
822 sheep. 


Totals .. 














DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 913 116 3,311 4,471 
Swift ..... 24 45 2,733 4,324 
Cudahy ... 686 19 2,088 2,939 
Others .... 2,332 165 2,103 5,027 
Totals .. 4,855 345 10,235 16,761 
8T. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 4,276 3,267 6,770 4,596 
Bartusch . 591 ave én ese 
Cudahy ... 1,029 2,546 eee 641 
Rifkin .... 765 cee ose eee 
Superior .. 1,558 ‘sa ese eee 
nin HET 5,268 4,486 12,974 2,869 
Others .... 851 2,522 4,316 3,429 
Totals ..14,338 12,821 24,060 11,535 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 668 493 709 1,162 
sons «eee. 819 1,059 1,465 1,087 
ue 
Bonnet . 402 2 308 
OT cctese 629 47 383 
enential - 56 1 « 
Totals .. 2,074 1,602 2,865 2,249 
TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 14 week 1947 
Cattle ...... 132,650 143,406 177,710 
DA weseed 208,679 279,068 230,302 
Sheep ...... 118,385 153,235 156,684 


Supplies of livestock at the Chicago 
Union Stockyards for current and 
comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Feb. 12... 4,141 475 10,013 2,674 
Feb. 13... 1,337 821 7,530 2,574 
Feb. 14... 52 29 3,776 870 
Feb. 16 7,709 846 10,931 4,246 
Feb. 17 6,892 665 12,773 4,465 
Feb. 18 6,130 472 11,153 3,398 
Feb. 19 4,000 0, 3,500 
*Wk. 
so far...24,731 2,483 45,357 15,609 
Wk. ago..32,486 3,244 41,611 17,911 
) a 41,030 5,315 43,079 15,947 
Bone . sees 41,696 2,991 66,657 50,594 


*Including 256 cattle, 298 calves, 
13,878 hogs and 780 sheep direct to 
packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Feb. 12...1,215 70 331 1,067 
Feb. 13... 947 10 965 333 
Feb. 14... 103 cee <2 oes 
Feb. 16... 2,565 67 1,237 1,046 
Feb. 17... 2,398 «as 1 556 
Feb. 18... 2,795 55 999 1,164 
_ 19... 1,200 50 500 1,500 
so far... 8,961 172 4,399 4,266 
Wk. ago.. 9,584 513 4,767 6,105 
4,790 597 2,588 7,213 
BGO -cvced 21,992 1,156 11,436 9,693 

FEBRUARY REPORTS 

1948 1947 

GOMES. secivcccccnses 93,286 128,161 
a re 9,779 12,227 
MD sbovivascovsceus 167,329 162,030 
PD . menkendedaness 63,525 58,075 

FEBRUARY SHIPMENTS 

1948 1947 

eee 31,767 46,438 
BD -beeqeaysedesens 16,526 14,665 
GEOR cccdscscvccsoe 16,390 21,557 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers week ended 
Thursday, February 19, 1948 








Week ended Prev. 

Feb. 19 week 

Packers’ purch....30,492 30,941 
Shippers’ purch.... 5,864 6,398 
TE seketecesed 36,356 37,339 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 
Receipts at leading Pacific 
Coast markets for the week 

ending February 12: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Los Angeles.. 5,500 875 650 25 
No. Portland. 1,625 220 850 1,700 
San Francisco. 825 50 1,100 2,000 






MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Receipts reported by the U. 8. D. A., Production & Marketing Administrat;, 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS BEEF CURED: 








STEER AND HEIFER: Carcasses aoe a 14, 1948, te 
Week ending Feb. 14, 9,975 s - rear aco... Bl 
Week previous ....... 12,468 Same Week year ago...... iy 
Same week year ago 9,885 PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 

, . Week ending Feb. 14, 1948.1, 

Wen ending Feb. 14,1948. 2,633 eee Seeman sess se +seen 18 

» SS ° . Ss. k year a 
Week previous ........... 3,197 a 13ne 
Same week year ago...... 5,331 LARD AND PORK FATS:+ 
. Week ending Feb. 14, 1948. 293, 

— ending Feb. 14, 1948 293 Week previous ........... 158s 
Week previous ........ .. 1,101 Same week year ago...... 221.5 
Same week year ag...... 270 

VEAL: LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Week parse Feb. 14, 1948. ace STEERS: 

Week previous ........... x - © 
Same week year ago...... 166 Wieck ending eb. 14, 1018. 4 

LAMB: Same week year ago...... Ta 

Week ending Feb. 14, 1948. eae COWS: 
Week previous ........... 40, aad 
Same week year ago...... 41,434 won — - Se br 

MUTTON: Same week year ago...... i 

Week parce Feb. 14, 1948. _- BULLS: 
Week previous ........... . ‘ 
Same week year go... wm Pt eae 4 we. 

HOG AND PIG: Same week year ago 4 
Week ending Feb. 14, 1948. a CALVES: 

Week previous ........... ‘ 
‘ Week ending Feb. 14, 1948. 9,0 
Same week year ago...... 3,012 Week previous ........... Hr 

PORK CUTS: Same week year ago...... 8 65 

Week ending Feb. 14, 1948.2,486,000 HOGS: 

Week previous .........+.. 2,386,891 _s 

Same week year ago...... 2,705,677 Week ending Feb. 14, 1948. 205 
S Week previous ........... 27,0 

BEEF CUTS: Same week year ago...... 34.09 
Week ending Feb. 14, 1948. 111,534 
Week previous ........... SHEEP: 


59,4 
Same week year ago...... 121,671 
VEAL AND CALF: 


Week ending Feb. 14, 
Week previous ........... 
Same week year ago...... 569 


LAMB AND MUTTON: 


Week ending Feb. 14, 1948. 38% 
Week previous ........... 
Same week year ago...... 54,78 
Country dressed product at Ne 
York totaled 6,006 veal, 60 hogs as 
108 lambs in addition to that show 
above. Previous week 6,933 veal, @ 
hogs and 117 lambs. Same week 1947 


Week rn Fp Ls Peeve he no4 6,707 veal, 4 hogs and 95 lambs. 
Same week year ago...... 2,858 t+Incomplete. 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Inspected slaughter of livestock at 32 centers for the wee 
ended February 14, as reported by the USDA, showed an i 
crease for calves but a decline for hogs, cattle and sheep. 










Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep’ 
NORTH ATLANTIC _ & Lam 
New York, Newark, Jersey City.... 6,512 9,700 29,552 38,91 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ............ 5,068 1,488 19,574 1,5 
NORTH CENTRAL 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis.. 12,280 4,398 44,640 1 
Ciabeage, TIDGER ...ccccccccccccsess 24112 10,006 66,601 28, 
St. Paul-Wis. Group'.............-- 24,087 34,170 87,004 14, 
OR, OD FOO. cc cccsccvcscenecdice 12,319 ° 6,090 71,555 12, 
PE MEE éccecccccecsecséncveseus 9,854 266 25,045 12, 
SEE no60Ueecccteseseveesbovenens 19,031 1,017 45,282 22, 
Kansas © yA enapetauctecensssentces 13,611 3,093 37,972 24, 
Iowa and So. Minn.*..........++++++ 15,709 5,769 176,410 33, 
GE” wicccercvenscesocsseccs 5,941 2,981 21,128 al 
SOUTH CENTRAL WEST®........... 17,174 5,044 39,965 30, 
ROGET MOUNTAIN® ..ncccccccscvce 7,063 293 10,250 16, 
PE. Awadestucdawetance cesses ws 16,803 4,776 26,485 29,1 
Grand total ....... Fesececeecaseres 189,564 89,991 702,363 271,0 
Total week earlier.................- 206,574 89,394 790,489 283, 
Total same week 1947.............. 235,128 101,512 807 ,835 298, 
‘Includes St. Paul, So. St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukeeg 
Green Bay, Wis. “Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


and St. Louis, Mo. *Includes Cedar Rapids, 
City. Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, 
Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., 
Fla., and Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, 
5SIncludes 8. St. Joseph, Mo., Wichita, Kans., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Texas. ‘Includes Denver, Colo., Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Los Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Sacramento, Vallejo, Calif. 

NOTE: Packing plants included in above tabulations slaughtered approxi 
mately the following percentages of total slaughter under Federal Meat Inspec 
tion during December, 1947—cattle 76.8, calves 72.1, hogs 78.3, sheep and 
4 byig January, 1948—Cattle 77.4, calves 71.2, hogs 77.5, sheep and 
am 5. 


Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Maso 
Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea 
Tallahassee; 
Tifton, Ga 





SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock as reported by the Production ané 
Marketing Administration at eight southern packing plants 
located at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, and 
Tifton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; Jacksonville and Talla 
hassee, Florida, are compared with the previous week ané 
with the corresponding week last year. 








Cattle Calves Hogs 
ee _ _San eee e 2,190 922 10,90 
‘Week previous ............ 4 970 13,948 
Cor. week last year 664 16, 
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Your product’s prestige is assured when you can 








9,0 

4 deliver all its original flavor to the consumer. West Carrollton 

0 Genuine Vegetable Parchment gives you this assurance. It is 

a 

used by leading packers of moist foods—butter, shortening, 

38,9) 
. 42.6 
Pa ice cream, cheese, meat and poultry. It is ODORLESS, 
a aed ————— 
veal, 4 > INSOLUBLE, GREASE-RESISTANT, and DOES NOT 
mbs. 





TASTE. Complete printing service right in our own plant. 
Printed in one or more attractive colors, with inks specially 


made for food wrappers. 








Lilwaukee 
Louis, Ill. 
ge, Masog 
Ibert Lea 
allahassee 
ifton, Ga 
Pt. Worth, 
TIncludeq 
Calif. 
d approxi 
eat Inspec 


whet a Parc Javeatsyall 


——— 


tion and 
g plants 
ille, and 
d Talla- 


ca West CARROLLTON PARCHMENT Co. 


WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
Host 


10, 
13,84 
16,8 
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EARLY & MOOR, INC. 


Sheep, Hog and Beef Casings 


BOSTON 13, MASS. 











HANDLING OF HIGH SPEED BAG (Coriv4 


A GOOD INVESTMENT for plants 
where 100 Ib. or larger filled, cot- 
ton, jute or paper bags are closed, 
the Union Special Class 20500 
Heavy Duty Bag Closer is a fast, 
dependable, economical unit. An 
adjustable sewing head mounting 
accommodates all size bags. Unit 
has power driven, horizontal con- 
veyor, inclined conveyor, or both; 
or has conveyor transmission only 
for plant production line. Three 
control systems available, includ- 
ing single pedal control of con- 
veyor drive and sewing head. 
Write for Union Special Bulletin 
No. 200, describing the complete 
line of Union Special bag closers, 
sewing heads, stitch types, meth- 


% Plain sewed closure with top folded 
over for multiwell peper begs 





% Plein sewed closure for paper or 
fabric begs 
* Tepe-bound closure for multiwall 
peper 


Uni, zr Er begs 


4255, Y, LZ / 
wart t Wine ina, ‘ ] 








STAINLESS 
STEEL 


Adelmann Ham Boilers 
now available in this 
superior metal. Life-time 


wear at economical cost. 


Inquiries Invited 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 





Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y.* Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave., 4 


PE NETOE 








ods of closure, variety of installa- 
tions and other useful information. 








Hog and Sheep Casing 
FINISHING MACHINE 


Here is an improved machine for sliming 
Sheep and Hog Casings. Requires less 
power, less floor space, increases yield 
and has 100% greater capacity than 
the old style cleaning machine. Capac- 
ity on hog casings approximately 250 
hogs per hour. All rolls are of special 
rust-resisting metal. 






® Write for our early delivery date! 


KEEBLER ENGINEERING co. 


1910 West 59th Street Chicago 36, Illinois 
Our 18th Year of Uninterrupted Service 














BEEF © PORK 


VEAL + LAMB 


HAMS - BACON + SAUSAGE 
LARD » CANNED MEATS ¢ Sheep, hog and beef casings 





JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: Ottumwa, lowa 


Packing plants: Ottumwa, lowa; Sioux Falls, S. D.; Topeka, Kansas 
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MEAT IS SOLD BY ITS APPEARANCE 


Keep Meat Clean — Save Money — Satisfy Customers 


MEAT COVERS FOR 
© Beef Hinds © Rounds 
© Lamb © Sheep 


BARREL LININGS FOR 


wet and dry ice shipping and storage. 


ARKELL SAFETY BAG COMPANY 


10 East 40th Street 6345 West 65th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. Chicago 38, Illinois 







© Beef Forequarters 
¢ Veal 


© Chucks 
® Pork Sides 






“ARKSAFE”’ 
Beef Forequarters 














SMOKEHOUSES 


Your present smokehouse can be “completely 


| 
“ATMOS” | 
Free 








air conditioned” the “ATMOS way.” Smoke Service Report 
density, temperature, humidity and air dis- : : 

tribution are all under control. The results | gives details of 
= easy cleaning of 


1—Increased Capacity 
2—Faster Production 
3—Less Smoking Time 


The advantages of the ATMOS system have been 
proven by years of practical operating tests. 


smokehouse walls 


Wi the NEW Oakite Hot-Spray Unit, one 


man can clean an entire smokehouse in a 
We are also able to supply: 


PORTABLE CABINET SMOKE HOUSES 

SAUSAGE HANGING CAGES—SAUSAGE 

TRUCKS—SAUSAGE LINKING TABLES 
INSULATED SMOKEHOUSE DOORS 


Write for particulars 


ATMOS CORPORATION 


955 W. Schubert Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. Phone: Eastgate 4311 








fraction of the time formerly required—and with- 
out applying a brush to the surface. This de- 
tailed report describes equipment, method of pre- 
paring solution, and pressure-spray cleaning 
technique. Write for your copy TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,20A Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of the U. S. ond Canada 


OARITES <i “CLEANING 


DDS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN! 











MODEL No. 36 
800 LB. CAPACITY 





Prompt Deliveries 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 


Manufactured by 


STANCcase Sanitary, Stainless Steel MEAT TRUCKS 


NEW AND BETTER TRUCKS for sanitary handling 
mm of meats. Ruggedly constructed for life-time 
service of 14 gauge, sanitary, Stainless Steel. 
Inside surfaces are highly polished and I 
Carefully engineered to provide generously 
rounded corners and smooth-rolled rims. Main- 
tained sparklingly clean with minimum labor. 
Approved by health authorities. 


| PP 








MODEL No. 18 
500 LB. CAPACITY 


THE STANDARD CASING CO., Inc., 121 SPRING ST. NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN 


FOR WEEKLY SPECIALS 





Barliant ont S- list below some of their current 
offerings, for sale, 
available "een prompt. shipment unless otherwise 
stated, at prices quo F.0.B. shipping points. 
subject to prior sale. 


Write for Our Weekly Bulletins. 





Smokehouse and Sausage 
1—BACON SLICER: U. 8. 150-B, recondi- 


tioned and guaranteed................. 850.00 
1—BACON SLICER: U. 8. 150-B, with 
shingling device 325.00 








1—BACON SLICER: U. 
1—CONVEYOR TABLE 


, heavy duty... 2000. 00 


For Bacon Line, 


eee Ul” rere 125.00 
1—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo 2#43-T, re- 

OO ME, cscwesrsnededeadenuskig aces 1100.00 
i SRINEES: Townsend, needs some re- 

BD 6.606900 6605.5 6660646.0604065,0% . 525.00 
1—G RINDER: 15 HP, latest style Boss 

frame, with Sanders 2-way cut head, 

CN SEN «oa eb 6 s0s Seneawevicenss ‘ 800.00 

LOAF MOLDS: Anco L-12, stainless, 

356”x4x12”, G2 cap., Each......... 7.50 
1—TROLLEY & SMOKESTICK W ASH. 

ER: NEW, Mepaco, similar Globe 2551 

with 3 HP «a oN ashes seks 900.00 
1—BACON FORMING PRESS: NEW, Anco 

OO Rh aaua Meads ald od a6 5 Wd G06: 64.0.0 ¢ 0 4000.00 
1—SAUSAGE STUFFER: Mech. Mfzg., 

 Sbx diab ercagiclanébhusins oes .-.. 400.00 
1—LOAF 8 STUFFER: Mepaco, stainless, lit 

er NT A -awr a hice hala a x'adh 0 bass 483.00 
17—BACON CURING BOXES: 6002, no 

CS a eer ee 15.00 
1—MIXER: Buffalo vacuum #4, capacity 

1000, less 10 HP motor, exc. cond. 1250.00 
1—NEW ANCO STUFFER, 500%, with 


horns & valves 1385.00 


Rendering and Lard 
1—EXPELLER: NEW Duo, latest type, 40 
HP motor, with Dings magnet and drag 


elevator ES Pree rny Bids requested 
1—EXPELLER: Anderson #1, with 20 HP 


motor and tempering device. . 
Anderson #1 with "15 ‘HP 


.$1800.00 
1—EXPEL 
motor 


LER: 
1700.00 





1—BLOW TANK: NEW, complete with 

. | a eer eae 2000.00 
1—COOKER: Anco, 4x10, with 25 HP mo 

tor & starter. Excel. cond............. 2650.00 


1—COOKER: Anco Laabs, 4x10, 10 HP mo- 
tor, new shell, shaft and bearings. 

1—CRACKLING PAN: 30’x7'6" x86", 
with screen 


2200.00 


300.00 


1—HOG: NEW. Diamond #35, with 40 HP 

motor and starter, shock absorber base. 3850.00 
2—COOKERS: NEW, 5x12, dry rendering, 

with 30 HP motors and starters. Each. 6250.00 
1—HAMMERMILL: NEW, W.W., with 


= king collector and screens. Less mo- 


SKE Eee Pee ne eee ee Bids requested 
2 HYDR AULIC PRESSES: NEW, Globe, 


500-ton, complete with pump, lubrica 

tor, governor, all gauges and fittings 

_ SBR St ae gre 7000.00 
1—NEW ENTRAIL WASHER, Globe, 30’’x 

16’ with motor and starter...... 1700.00 

Miscellaneous 

1—CARCASS SPLITTING SAW: Enter 

prise Ebasco, used one week, excel. 

RSS Pe er rere $ 325.00 
1—MEAT SAW: Do-All, excel. cond..... 375.00 
1—AMMONIA COMPRESSOR, NEW, 10x 

10, Worthington, 100 HP motor and 

ae el > 7000.00 


1—FI LAKE ICER: York, 1 ton cap. per day. 


Never used 1650.00 


550—TROLLEYS: Hindquarter, 6444 Galv 
I Seis anil a Vib ine anie.hda'eoe 50 
300—-TROLLEYS: Hindquarter, 9%, stain 
. bk 3 ~ Serres nays) 
1—CARLOAD CURING VATS: 15002 cap., 
a eee er 20.00 
KETTLES: 8.J., 80 gal., stainless clad. 
DM ‘ann phissvdsehes’s see S¥U RE GES es KObO 150.00 
KETTLES: 8.J., 100 gal., NEW, Hu- 
bert, stainless inner and outer jacket, 
402 w.p., % jacketed, % hinged cover. 
Pax a sibig dn C8 Unites é wal cdi ks pilin est 275.00 
KETTLES: 8.J., 100 gal. Groen, stain- 
. Sr rear ee 175.00 
2—AMMONIA COMPRESSORS: NEW, In- 
gersoll-Rand, 9x11, complete with 75 
So GE 6c beceswovdseenbeusso% both 8900.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write if interested in any of 
the items above, or in any other equipment. Your 
et of surplus and idle equipment are 
solic 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


a BROKERS SALES AGENTS af, 


7070 N. CLARK ST. * CHICAGO 26 ,ILL, * SHELDRAKE 3313 


SPECIALISTS 
In Used 
Machinery 


Rebuilt and New Packing 


House 


Equipment and Supplies 
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—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING— 


Undisplayed; set solid. Minimum 20 words ~ pal additional 


or box numbers as 8 words. Headlines 75c extra. 


Unig 





words 20c each. “Position wanted,” speci 
20 words $3.00, additional words 15¢ each. ‘Soatedben 


Contract rates on request. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


75c per line. Displayed, $8.25 per 


PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE AND WANTED 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





For Immediate Delivery from Stock 
8002 Boss Meat Mixer with 10 HP motor 
Silent Cutter Boss 36” Bowl with 20 HP motor 
Silent Cutter Buffalo 43A & other sizes 
Rotary Cutter with 21-20” Round Blades 
Bacon Slicers; Hottmann Mixers; Stuffers; Tanks; 
Grinders; Retorts: Hammer Mills; Stainless Ket- 
tles. We buy & sell single items & ‘complete plants. 


NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP 


MACHINERY CO. 
1051 W. 35th St., Chicago 9, Ill. 





Meat Packers—Attention 


FOR SALE: 1-Hottmann #4 Mixer, 600 capacity, 
requires 40 HP, jacketed trough; 1-Enterprise 
2166 Meat Grinder, belt driven; 3-Mechanical 
Dryers, 5’x12’; 1-Cast Iron 2000 gallon jacketed 
igitated Kettle; 12-Stainless jacketed Kettles, 30, 
40, 60, 80 gallons; 30-Aluminum jacketed Kettles, 
-U, 40, 60, 80, 100 gallon; 2-Allbright-Nell 4x\’ 
Lard Roller; 1-Brecht 1000% Meat Mixer. Send us 
vour inquiries. 
WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC HOIST SALE 


New electric packers’ hoists at sellout price. 
Hoists have Timken tapered roller bearings, worm 
gears and are complete with 3 H.P. ball bearing 
motor, reversing switch, clutch, brake, push button 
control, ete. Easily handles 2000 pounds at 40 feet 
per minute (and can go faster). Sale price $385 
delivered freight prepaid. Send for literature before 
stock is exhausted. American Warehouse, Box 1546, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 








FOR SALE: GLOBE Roto cut size 42x18 complete 
with motors and jackknife loading unit. Situated in 
western Canada. For further details write FS-456, 











THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Deaa- 
born St.. Chieago 5, Ill. _ aie 
FOR SALE: 4x4 Frick self-contained ammonia 
compressor. Actual running time 1,800 hours. Ma- 
chine good as new. Glasgow Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., James N. Gray, Glasgow, Ky. Phone 29-B. Jae 
FOR SALE: 2 Bliss top carton sealers 33” arm, 
power lift platform, complete with motor. Excel- 


lent condition. 
Schwietering, 
FOR SALE: Duo crackling expeller, 
tor, magnet, drag elevator, 
mediate delivery. Box 87, 


Cudahy Brothers Company, P. J. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. 








40 H.P. 
excellent condition, 
Moylan, — 


mo- 
im- 
Pennsylvania. 





WANTED: Immediately, good sausage ; stuffer, also 
complete rendering equipment. Must be A-1 condi- 
tion. Give description, location and best price. 
W-493, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIL. 





WANTED: Used packing house, rendering and sau- 
sage equipment, one piece or complete plant. Send 
complete description and lowest cash price for im- 
mediate disposal. Williams & Grantley Co., 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CATTLESWITCHES WANTED: 
call KAISER- ag ne CORP., 
Rrookivn 22. N. Y¥. 








Please write or 
230 Java Street, 
Phone EVergreen 9-5953. 


PARTNER WANTED 


Sausage maker wants to contact partner with small 
packing plant. Will take active charge of sausage 
processing. W-494, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 








ER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 
Livestock Buyers and Sellers 
Essential “Pocket Calculator” giving 


live and dressed carcass costs of cattle, 
sheep and hogs. Postpaid $1. 

M & M Publishing Co., 
P.O. Box 6669 Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


HOG + CATTLE + SHEEP 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent « Order Buyer 
Broker ¢ Counsellor * Exporter * Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 











ey 


$CcCOOP 


York 6%4x6% Model D8, Series 160,000. 30 


| PTT TTT rer Te $2250.00 
Mixers—Century % barrel (100 Ib. cap.) 
chain drive less motor.......... 250.0 


York 4x4 Model Y26 self-contained complete with 





10 Hp. metor and 2 Hp. York Am- 

SY NE na. et eed sca re eabeoes 1200.0 
York 6x6 Model D6 complete with 30 Hp. 

motor and condenser......... . 2250, 
Lard Roll 4x8 ANCO 5000 to 8000 Ibs. per 

hour, new head, 10 Hp. motor....... 1200, 
Boilers—60 H.P. Cleaver-Brooks model 

ZOB-6, 1002 W.P. Asme Code D.C - 1600.0 


Aaron Equipment Ca. 


Offices and Warehouse 
1347 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 8, Ili, 
CHEsapeake 5300 


ALE: “1 Buffalo 700 mixer 10 
$300.00 for quick buyer. 
Slovan, Pennsylvania. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: A practical packinghouse man to head 
up a QUALITY-CONTROL department for a large 
eastern meat packing company. Permanent posh 





“H.P.: bel 
Delfrate Packing 


FOR SA 
driven. 
Company, 














tion. A good opportunity for a person experienced ip 
this work. State age, experience, training and 
salary requirements. W-473, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IL 
CHEMIST WANTED by a large eastern meat 
packer. Experienced in food analysis and tech- 
nology. Ability to carry on research and product 


development work required. Excellent opportunity 
Permanent position. State age, experience, training 
and salary requirements. W-474, THE NATIONAL 
P ROVI ISIONE] ER. 407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, I 


WANTED: Smoking and curing foreman. Must be 
first class. Thoroughly familiar with all beef and 
pork products. Plant located in New York city 
Wonderful opportunity for the right man. W-47, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 740 Lexington 
Ave.. New York 22, N.Y 
SALESMEN: To call 
kitchens to sell full 








on meat 
line of seasonings, 
emulsifiers, specialties. Two established 
tories now open. Those qualified must have ex 
perience selling seasonings. Salar expense, and 
bonus. W-312. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St. Cc hic ago 5, Th. 


manufacturing 100,0002 of 
weekly, desires fully qualified 
working sausage foreman. Write giving full per 
sonal history and exnerience. W-455, THE NA 
TIONAL —_ 407 S. Dearborn &t.J 
Chics Ill. 


WANTED: 


packers, sausage 
cures, 


terri 





Modern packing plant 


quality products 


5, 








Experience ed cattle ont ealf buyer byl 
large southwest independent packer. One who ha 
bought for packers. Unless thoroughly experienced 





don’t reply. W-444, THE NATIONAL PROVI 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, ml 
WANTED: Retired veterinary for ante mortem and 


post mortem —— in modern packing plant. 
Must have B.A.I. experience. Apply Sam Harris 
Packing Co., Crawfordsville, Indiana 


Wanted: Assistant SALES MANAGER to head beef 
and veal sales department. Must be an excellent 
organizer and provide outstanding references. Wire 
Box W-382, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, # 
S. Dearborn St.. Chienvo 5, IN 


WANTED: Working sausage foreman. Must b 
able to make all kinds of sausage—knowledge 
handle help. Will pay good wages with bonus © 
right man. Chicago plant. W-487, THE NATION 
AL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., 

Ill. 








Chicago 4 








and cooker. Goo 
profits. Mast & 

and must have 
PROV! 





EXPERIENCED sausage smoker 
pay, and a chance to share in the 
a proven man, honest, industrious, 
good references. W-488, THE NATION 
SIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Til. 
SUPERINT ENDEN T of —" rn mid west re ender 
ing plant. Applicant must be practical and under 
stand all ope rations including maintenance. St® 
experience, starting salary expected and ref 
8. W-489, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONES 
. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 





age, 
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CASINGS 


Berth. Levi & Co., Inc. 
OUR 67th YEAR 


[ “THE CASING HOUSE” | 


— 








NEW YORK® CHICAGO * LONDON ® BUENOS AIRES ® AUSTRALIA ® WELLINGTON 
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DRESS UP Your PRODUCT WITH oe ’ — 
NATURAL ELI N S 


ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE 
SAUSAGE “Glorified” HAMS - BACON + LARD 
DELICATESSEN 





PACKERS - PORK - BEEF 
John J. Felin & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
4142-60 Germantown Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA, 








HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


FOOD 


© WILLIAM G. JOYCE, Boston, Mass. PRODUCTS 


e F. C. ROGERS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
e A. L. THOMAS, Washington, D. C. 


BEEF - VEAL- PORK- LAMB 


HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM 








GROCERIES 
PRODUCE 
PROVISIONS 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING @¢ For Additional Ads See Opposite Page 90 





POSITION WANTED HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





CARLOT SALESMAN 
Alert young business man with sales personality, JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


now engaged as lamb and veal salesman with a 

leading meat packer in New York area, wishes to | . ; oe . od : 
switch to carlot selling with broker or independent | Well established Chicago casing house 
packer. Own car. Free to travel. W-483, THE A . 

NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 740 Lexington Ave., requires the services of a young man 
New York 22, N. Y. 





—— — — | with practical knowledge of manufac- 
General Manager ; é ’ 

Experienced packinghouse executive desires posi- | turing and sales. Advise experience and 
tion. Can assume full charge—plant operations, in- ae . 

dustrial relations, financial matters. Well-rounded other qualifications. 

practical experience plus college educational back- 
ground, with successful record. Excellent references. 
W429, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 740 Lex- 
ington Ave.. New York 22. N. Y 


W-485, THE NATIONAL 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT of rendering plant | PROVISIONER 
available April Ist. 21 years’ experience. Capable —— — 
of complete supervision of production, mainte 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 


tance, power requirements and laboratory tech 
tique. 214 years’ experience in developing continu 
ous extraction with non inflammable solvents. 46 
years of age Can supply references Edward af . s ‘ nl 

Mayer, 15765 Hartwell Ave., Detroit 27, Mich Retail Buyers and Supervisors 
Yhone Vermont 59281. i 
POSITION WANTED: Good clean becf boner and | Moderately large retail meat chain oper- 
hog cut man, average 2-244 cattle per hour. Want ating straight run meat markets in five 
year round job. Now employed and can give excel 


lent references. Good reason for desiring change. | States, is looking for men capable as 
nee, Op nveneae. Ser the Win THR Ne. | buyers and supervisors. Only men with 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chi- | successful retail meat experience in 
|) = . - | large volume stores will qualify. Such 
ron anager aa Superintendent 4. | men have the opportunity of becoming 
eal, efficient, slauchterine, cutting, manufactur. | stock holders if they desire, and at the 


ing sausage fresh dry and specialties, canned | same time he will make a good salary 
meats. curing, rendering, oils, glues, feeds, ets * 


Paaueat | references. W484, THE | NATIONAL plus a liberal share of the annual profits. 
— ei A a — 4% If you are qualified, apply to W-486, 
Ce ee eee cue, | THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
ripe are ceeeeeees carer St wes | SS) Oe eae 
companies. Write W-430, THE NATIONAL PRO MANAGER WANTED 


VISIONER 407 < . — a 
ISIONER. 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill Experienced manager to operate rendering plant in 
PURCHASING AG 















And fleet manager avail- Illinois, outside of Chicago, handling butcher shop 
able. 20 years’ experience in pork packing and and packing house bones, fats, offal. Give experi 
meat canning business. Age 41. W-403, THE NA- | ence, age, ete. Address W-442, THE NATIONAL 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- | PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
cago 5, Ill. \ Til. 
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A Real Opportunity 
For a General Manager 


We are looking for one of the topnotch General 
Managers in the meat packing business, a man 
thoroughly capable in every phase of operating a 
large packing house located in Ohio. Such a man 
has the opportunity to buy into a progressive, 
going concern if he so desires. At the same time, 
he will make a very good salary, plus a liberal 
share of annual profits. This is not an every day 
proposition. If you're qualified, wire Box W-262, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St.. Chicago 5. Ill. today. 

Foreman Dry Rendering Edible and 
Inedible Animal Feeds and Hide Curing 
Applicant must be practical and understand this 
business. Medium size Ohio packer. Good salary, 
liberal share of the profits, good working condi 
tions. Reply is confidential. Give full information 
regarding. experience, age, family status, et 
W-459, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 


Dearborn St.. Chicago 5, Il. 


WANTED: Experienced sausage maker. One who 
is capable of making all kinds of sausages and 
loaves. Capable of taking complete charge of sau 
sage department in central Ohio plant, having 
weekly capacity of 125,000 to 150,000 pounds. Good 
working conditions and top salary. We are inter 
ested in a man with good background and experi 
ence in all kinds of sausages. W-443, THE NA 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill 


EXPERT SAUSAGE MAKER | 


Ohio medium sized plant needs immediately a 
qualified sausage maker, experienced in quantity 
and quality production. We are interested only in 
an expert. Wire Box W-385, THE NATIONAL 
MROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St.. Chicago 5. Ill 
WORKING FOREMAN wanted for pork cutting and 
beef boning department in processing plant in 
California. Give age, experience, etc. W-476, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, 1 

MAINTENANCE FOREMAN: Wanted for medium 
sized mid-western packing plant. Experience in 
meat packing required. W-477, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St.. Chicago 5, Ill 

















A north western Ohio packer wishes a sausage fore 
man, salary commensurate with ability and expe 
rience W-490, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 
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NOLVAY wiv of s0da 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 







RATH MEATS 


Finer Flavor trom the Land O'Corn/ 


Black Hawk Hams and Bacon 
Pork: Beef * Veal * Lamb 
Vacuum Cooked Meats 


THE RATH PACKING COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 








THEE. KAHN’SSONSCo..| 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


. . 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 
Offices 
BOSTON 9—P. G. Gray Co., 148 State St. 
CLEVELAND-—. J. Osborne, 3919 Elmwood Road, Cleveland Heights 
H. G. Metzger, 10820 Park Heights Avenue 
DETROIT-—J. H. Rice, 1786 Allard, Grosse Pointe Woods 
NEW YORK 14—Herbert Ohl, 441 W. 13th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 23—Earl McAdams, 701 Callowhill St. 
ome y | F. Keenan, 1511 Daleland Avenue 
R. H. Ross, Box 628, Imperial, Pa. 
WASHINGTON 4—Clayton P. Lee, 515 11th St., S.W. 

















in name... 
high grade in fact! 
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THE FOWLER CASING CO. LTD. 


FOR 30 YEARS DEPENDABLE DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY AMERICAN HOG CASINGS 
8 Middle St., West Smithfield (Cables: Effseaco, London) 


LONDON, E. C. 1, ENGLAND 

















HAVE YOU ORDERED 
The MULTIPLE BINDER 
FOR YOUR 1948 COPIES OF 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


A complete volume of 26 issues can be cas- - 
ily kept for future reference in this ee meg Price $2 00 


























We Ship 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 


SUCHER’S 


“Victory Brand” 
Pork Products 
and Provisions 








tne DUCHER 


7 
packing co. 
400 N. WESTERN AVE. * MElrose 3531 


* DAYTON, OHIO 
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The firms listed here are in partnership with you. The products and equipment they manu- 


facture and the services they render are designed to help you do your work more efficiently,‘ 


more economically and to help you make better products which you can merchandise more 
profitably. Their advertisements offer opportunities to you which you should not overlook. 
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@ ALUMINUM DELIVERY AND 
@ STORAGE MEAT AND 










Heweions 
only 11% 


Ibs.—less than HALF the weight 
of ordinary meat containers of same capacity. 
Easier to handle. 







Now! The most revolu- 
tionary step ahead in meat 
handling history — a sensational new, 
sanitary and lightweight aluminum meat 
delivery and storage box — for easier, more 
efficient meat handling and storage. Soves 
truck and storage space, time, weight — 
slashes upkeep and replacement costs. 
ALUMI-LUG is a fully approved, non-corro- 
sive, non-contaminating wet mect delivery 
and storage box with a smooth, easy-to-clean 
surface that completely eliminates bacteria 
traps and the need for paper lining. 

SPECIFICATIONS: Inside dimensidns, 32”x13 14” 
x10” deep — yet weighs only 111% Ibs., less 
than half the weight of ordinary container of 
same capacity. Special aluminum alloy and 
welded construction give ALUMI-LUG superior 
strength to withstand severe drop tests, road 
shocks. Can't chip — no plating to wear off. 
Minimum life expectancy, 10 years! 


Tapered con- Dual purpose stacking bar 
struction for and handle makes it possible 
compact nesting to stack 5 or more ALUMI- 
when not inuse * LUGS with up to 1000 Ib. load 





FIRM NAME EMBOSSED FREE ON REQUEST 
For Further Information, See Your Equipment 
Dealer, or Write to 


J. M. GORDON COMPANY 


756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Calif 
Manufacturers and Marketers 
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BRAND 


YELLOw CORN FLOUR 





Meat packers find these products 
improve quality. 

Our technical division will furnish 
information and advice 


without obligation. 


CORN aggpgeie SALES COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York 4, N.Y. 
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